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Tue fifteenth annual meeting of the association was held in 
Huntington Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
beginning on Friday afternoon, October 12, 1900, with President 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, in the chair. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


THE PRESIDENT: The association will please come to order. 
Is there any call for the reading of the record of the last meet- 
ing? If not, I shall hold that the reading is dispensed with. 

My first duty is to appoint a committee to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year, this committee to report tomorrow morn- 
ing at or near g o’clock. I name as this committee Dr. Robert 
P. Keep, of Norwich, Mr. Enoch C. Adams, of Newton, Dr. C. 
F. P. Bancroft, of Andover, Professor William T. Sedgwick, of 
Boston, Miss Ellen F. Pendleton, of Wellesley —three members 
of the former committee and two new members. 

It is a special pleasure for me to introduce to this association 
President Pritchett, of the Institute of Technology, who will bid 
the association welcome to this place (applause). 


PRESIDENT HENRY S. PRITCHETT: Mr. President, members of the 
association —I take your time but a moment to extend the greetings 
of the institute, to say that the members of the corporation and of the 
faculty desire to make you most welcome in this building, and to 
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extend to you whatsoever facilities the institute may have for your 
work. We feel the greatest interest in the work which the association 
is doing and in the effort that is making on your part to bring together 
thése who are engaged in the higher work of education and those who 
are engaged in its beginnings, and we hope that whatever may be 
found here which will facilitate in any way your work will be freely used 
by you. I do not know how often you may have visited the institution, 
or whether you desire to visit it now, but I will say that any who may 
wish to visit the laboratories, or to see the other buildings of the institute, 
will be furnished on application at the secretary’s office with a guide; 
and if you desire to see experiments of any particular sort, or to see 
tests in the testing laboratories, if you will signify to the secretary 
what sort of experiments you would like to have made, they will be 
prepared at your pleasure. I wish only to express, on the part of the 
Institute of Technology, the corporation, and the faculty, the fact that 
during the time of your stay here we hope that you will understand 
that the institute belongs to you (applause). 


Tue PresipENT: The secretary has an announcement to 
make to the association. 


THE SECRETARY: I havea note from the secretary of the Tech- 
nology Club extending to the members of the association, in behalf of 


the Technology Club, all the privileges of this club. 


THE PRESIDENT: I am sure that the association will rejoice 
with me that at this meeting we are to listen to two new presi- 
dents of New England colleges. We welcome this afternoon 
President Faunce, of Brown; this evening we shall welcome 
President Hadley, of Yale. Both these gentlemen are to deal 
with themes of present interest and importance; with themes 
which have vivid practical applications at the present moment. 
I have the honor to introduce to you President Faunce. 


THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY OF DISCOVERING INDIVIDUAL 
CAPACITIES IN HIS PUPILS AND SO DIRECTING THEM TO 
APPROPRIATE CAREERS 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE, 
Brown University 


This subject is not of my choosing. It was given me by 
another. Its very phraseology is significant of the vast change 
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in educational standpoint that has come about in twenty-five 
years. ‘‘The teacher’s opportunity to discover and direct.’ The 
function of the old-time pedagogue was so different that he 
must use another vocabulary. His business was to ‘“ inculcate,” 
or stamp in with the heel; to “discipline,” in the sense of 
punish; to “instruct,” or pile up; to ‘educate,’ or draw out, 
often in the method of forceps rather than of sunshine. All 
these words and their associates involved the same venerable 
conception, that the pupil’s mind was a passive somewhat, an 
inert mass of faculties, to be stamped or punished or piled up 
or pulled out into the shape desired by the schoolmaster. 

All this was done systematically and thoroughly by the old 
education of which most of us are the products and victims. 
We can hardly think of the process without a strange mixture 
of gratitude and resentment. The stamping in and drawing out 
might be by birchen-rod, by forfeits, by rewards of merit, by 
the marking system; the inculcation might be by fear or shame 
or by anti-social competition; the discipline might be by 
the ingenious tortures of Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, or by 
memorizing long lists of dates called history; but the entire 
process was consistent with its fundamental assumption, that the 
pupil’s mind is what the Greeks called Aude, a formless, lifeless 
mass on which the teacher is to work, and out of which he is to 
produce the human being of desired pattern. The places where 
this process, as applied to girls, reached its most complete 
realization were called ‘finishing schools’”—the most pathetic 
phrase in the history of education. Curiously enough, the old 
education, which thus treated the mind as purely passive mate- 
rial (a “sheet of white paper,” in Locke’s phrase) was ever 
insisting on the immaterial and spiritual nature of man’s soul; 
while the new education, which treats the mind as essentially a 
living, spontaneous energy, uses a physiological nomenclature, 
and is constantly accused of materialism. But the real materi- 
alism is not that which uses a certain set of terms, but that 
which consistently treats the pupil as clay in the hands of the 
potter. In this sense our psychology lies at the base of all our 
education; not that the data derived from the laboratory can be 
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used in the class room, but that the way we think of the child 
determines all we do for the child. Think of the child as white 
paper, or clay, or wax, or wood to be graven by art and man’s 
device, and we are materialists in education, talk we never so 
wisely about the immortal soul. Think of the child as a living, 
unfolding organism, a life to be developed, an energy whose 
potencies are to be discovered and directed—then no physio- 
logical nomenclature can hide the essentially spiritual nature of 
the educational process. 

Here, then, is our fundamental conception: the pupil with 
whom we are to deal is a living, growing organism, and our first 
task is to become acquainted with him. The joy of discovery 
in nature is as nothing compared with the fascination of discover- 
ing the gleam of latent capacity in human nature. When study- 
ing the child, we may say in the deepest sense: “I think thy 
thoughts after thee, O God.” Here in the child we have not a 
pillar to be carved by chisel and hammer, but a plant needing 
sunshine and air and nourishment, a plant to be discovered before 
it is directed, a plant that can be trained but was already pulsat- 
ing with the powers of earth and sky before we touched it. The 
biological conception has displaced the mechanical. The pupil 
is much more mysterious than we dreamed; the educator’s task 
far more difficult than we knew. But at the same time the task 
is far more attractive, and is even fascinating, since we are more 
immediately in the presence of the infinite than we thought, and 
we learn more than we teach. No man can teach children who 
is not constantly taught by them. We are continually amazed 
at the spontaneous overflow, at the restless activity, the ceaseless 
play of energy on the part of the pupil, and we find that all 
teaching begins in wonder. And this wonder soon passes into 
a sense of peculiar responsibility, as we realize that the mark we 
make upon a living organism is retained and built into the organ- 
ism forever, while the mark we make on mere material may be 
changed or effaced. The dent made in iron or steel can be 
removed; the scar of solid shot on armer plate can be beaten 
out; but the mark of the tempest or sunshine on the tree is 
preserved in the innermost fiber, enlarged and intensified by the 
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lapse of time. The “hand that rounded Peter’s dome” had 
slight responsibility compared with the hand that rounded Peter 
himself, or that left him forever unrounded and unbalanced; 
and to “groin the aisles of ancient Rome” is an easy task com- 
pared with the forming of the spirit of a generation of students. 
Hence, the teacher may go forth each morning steadied by 
responsibility and fascinated by his task. 

How, then, can the teacher discover the powers in this living 
personality of the pupil ? 

1. First of all by varying the means of approach to the 
pupil’s nature. This is the cause of the resentment which some 
of us feel in regard to our own education, because while we were 
approached insistently, we were approached in only one way. 
We were attacked through the alphabet and the multiplication 
table, later through words and names and dates, and if we did 
not respond to these time-honored stimuli, we were pronounced 
hopelessly stupid. Recently in Chicago I went into a practice 
school connected with the University of Chicago. I saw the 
children gathered round a teacher who was reading to them 
the poem of Hiawatha, and their eyes were wide with wonder. 
Then they went over into the Field Columbian Museum, and saw 
the materials of Indian life, the tents and the wampum, the 
feathers and the moccasins, and all the utensils of the Indian 
household. Then they returned and modeled in clay an Indian 
village, with Hiawatha at one end of it, and all over it the marks 
of the creative imagination. 

I, too, learned Hiawatha, side by side with Mr. Colburn’s 
ingenuities. I could spell the name of every tree in Hiawatha’s 
forest, but would not have known one of them if I had seen 
it. I could pronounce the name of every beast on the American 
continent or in Noah’s ark, but knew nothing about any one of 
them. I confess I enjoyed this verbal proficiency ; but all around 
me were scholars who hated it, and hated the school that 
imposed it, and so were pronounced incurably stupid, although 
in after life they showed great constructive power. I might be 
taken as an average sample of the school product in the best 
schools of New England thirty years ago; and I am compelled 
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to say that for the first eighteen years of my life, not a teacher 
ever showed me a plant, or a tree, or a star, or a flower, ora fossil, 
or a living creature. The ideal of those best schools, under the 
shadow of Bunker Hill, was to sit up straight with folded arms, 
and affirm at the close of a day of word-study that we had not 
communicated once with any fellow-student! The triumph of the 
teacher was in ‘‘keeping order’? among the scholars. She did 
not know that the growth of a plant is always disorderly from 
the standpoint of a crystal. She was living in the pre-biologic 
era, and we blame, not her, but her generation. Every possible 
means of approach to the child’s mind may surely be tried. The 
city of Mansoul has more entrances than simply the eye-gate. 
Through eye and ear and touch and taste and smell, through 
blackboard and gift and game, through objects and through 
pictures and through models, through listening and through 
doing, through books and tools and friends, through isolated 
toil and coéperative action—through any way that finds the 
pupil and reveals him to himself and to his world—must we 
approach the citadel of the person. 

The same thing, of course, is true in secondary education. 
Which of us has not seen a boy, who could not master gram- 
matical forms and seemed hopelessly stolid, awakened to reality 
and interest by the use of a lathe and a plane? To make wooden 
boxes is not to be educated: but if through the making of 
boxes there can come power of concentration, discrimination, 
accuracy, love of truth, courage to surmount difficulty, per- 
sistence in effort and joy in achievement, then at least we may 
try this method on those whom we could not reach by conjuga- 
tions or problems in percentage. If we have persistent faith in 
humanity —and without it teaching is drudgery —we shall know 
that there is somewhere a key to every soul, and we shall realize 
that the soul is trying to find its way out far more eagerly than 
we are trying to find the way in. Or,as Browning has put it: 


To know 
Rather consists in the opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 
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This is the truth that Booker T. Washington is ever impress- 
ing on us; happily at last with visible results, with regard to the 
education of the negro race. Industrial education for the negro 
does not mean that we are going to give him an education of 
inferior kind. It means that we are going to give him some- 
thing better than we have yet given to the white man, that we 
are to address not only his memory but his whole personality 
and give him opportunity to express himself not only in essay 
and sermon, but in all the myriad ways which the various aptitudes 
of his nature require. 

The severest criticism that can be made on American colleges 
is that in spite of their noble history and lasting achievements, 
they have in the majority of cases failed to discover men. The 
college faculty have been constantly amazed at the postgraduate 
achievements of men in whom the faculty saw no sign of promise. 
‘‘How could that man so develop after he left us?” they cry. 
Simply because actual life brought a set of stimuli which the 
college, with its one kind of approach, failed to supply. The 
college which has only one fixed curriculum is really a technical 
school, demanding high technical skill in a certain set of studies. 
Those studies may be the best in the world for educational pur- 
poses, but if they are few and fixed they are really making 
specialists, they are selecting and training the men susceptible 
to a particular kind of stimulus, and neglecting the others. But 
it ought not to be possible for a man to go through four years 
without being stirred and aroused at the center of his soul. If 
the college does not do it, it is because the college is only a seg- 
ment of life, and its curriculum contains only a few notes in the 
gamut of reality. Why should not the college appeal to the 
love of beauty as well as to love of truth? But the Puritan col- 
lege ignored the fine arts. Why should it not appeal to the exec- 
utive faculty, to the power of action as well as the power of 
thought, to the will as well as to the logical faculty? Amiel’s 
journal discloses a soul exquisitely cultivated on the side of 
literary art, but utterly unable to make decisions, to execute its 
purposes, or to grapple with life. This is mis-education. Why 
should not all schools, from kindergarten to university, appeal to 
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the constructive power—to the power to build and carve and 
plant, as well as to the power to think and talk about building, 
carving, and planting? If the feelings are the basis of the higher 
mental powers, as psychology is now asserting, what can we say 
of an education which ignores the emotional side of nature, 
except that it is narrow specialism? Ifsome minds are awakened 
by contact with concrete objects, and not by the “ verbal packing- 
case” in which the object is usually kept, what shall we say of 
the course of study which never introduces objects, except that 
it is technical instead of liberal? Professor John M. Coulter 
tells us that when Rafinesque, the first teacher who used the 
laboratory method west of the Alleghanies, ventured to bring 
plants into a recitation in botany, his procedure was strongly 
objected to by the rest of the faculty, as “tending to produce 
disorder among the students, and to convert a serious recitation 
into the mere examination of curiosities, thus wasting much 
valuable time.” Yet this spirit, essentially provincial and secta- 
rian, was supposed to represent liberal culture. 

But it is time for us to insert two caveats. First, we must 
not suppose that new methods of reaching the hidden capacity 
will enable us to do without the old methods. We are in con- 
stant danger of substituting for certain studies others which are 
by no means equivalent, studies which may make brilliant 
promise, but whose power is yet untested. One reason why 
Greek is a better means of developing intellect than botany is 
not that the humanities are better than the sciences, but that 
modern botany is forty years old, and Greek as an educator is 
four hundred years old. We know just what two years of Greek 
will do for a student reasonably responsive to that training. 
The method of teaching is defined, the authors read are usually 
the same, the drill in forms is established. But two years of 
botany depend almost entirely on the personal equation of 
the teacher and the laboratory facilities of the school, and 
no man can say how much development is implied. After 
four hundred years of science, we shall be able to speak 
more adequately on “what knowledge is of most worth.” 
And no lapse of time will ever enable us to do without the 
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studies which have educated the leaders of the last four cen- 
turies of history. 

The other caution is this: No training is education which 
does not provide for honest struggle with difficulty on the part 
of the student. Life has many disagreeable tasks, and one great 
blessing conferred by the old education was the ability to do 
the irksome, the difficult, and even the repulsive, without whining 
or rebellion. When I recently said to a kindergartner, ‘‘ What 
provision is there in your method for teaching the children to 
do the disagreeable tasks of after-life ?”’ she answered: ‘“ None; 
there are no disagreeable tasks in life, to one who views it rightly.” 
This transcendentalism is lofty indeed. But most of us thank 
our teachers that we learned in the days of narrow outlook and 
wearisome drill at least to possess courage in the face of obstacles, 
and patience under monotony, and resolution to rise after falling, 
and that something of the granite of the New England hills was 
in the training of the old New England teacher. We need not 
invent difficulties for pupils. But we need not hide their exist- 
ence. Unless our pupils learn to ‘“‘endure hardness as a good 
soldier,” they are not prepared for real life. In pleading for var- 
iety of approach to the pupil, we are not praising the dictum of 
Rousseau that “duty and obligation should never be mentioned 
to a child,” and we are not endorsing the soft pedagogics of our 
time, or the “ flower-pot” education, which would shelter the 
child from the sterner facts of life. When we find Robert Louis 
Stevenson writing from his bed in Samoa: ‘‘To me the medicine- 
bottles on my chimney and the blood on my handkerchief are 
accidents; they do not color my view of life,” we are reading 
the record of a soul that had been educated by more than games 
and toys, and had triumphed over care, and fear, and pain. 

We shall never discover in our schools those pupils who are 
destined to be reformers, patriots, statesmen, leaders in moral 
enterprise, unless we sound the eternal note of duty, face 
unflinchingly the ethical facts of the universe, and in appealing 
to “interest” remember that the profoundest of all human inter- 
ests is the interest in the triumph of righteousness in all the 
earth. 
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After all, it depends not so much on the method as on the 
teacher whether the pupil is really discovered and directed. A 
strong vitality in the teacher is the most powerful means of 
evoking vitality in the pupil. To be interested is always to be 
interesting. Some of the best teachers are not conscious of any 
method. They have always done by intuition what the books 
at last would teach us to do on principle. They are so thor- 
oughly tingling with life, intellectual and moral, themselves that 
they impart life by contact. When a teacher has reached his 
dead-line, no pedagogy will help him. When the world is to 
him stale, flat, and unprofitable, he can never make it interesting 
to any students. But when he is throbbing with a passion for 
language, or science, or art, or history, or humanity, his passion 
is contagious, and virtue goes out of him unbidden. A strong 
intellectual life in the teacher is the most powerful known 
stimulus in the intellectual life of the pupil. 

One other qualification of the teacher we must not forget — 
sympathy with the individual. Young minds turn toward 
intelligent sympathy as plants toward the light. In such an 
atmosphere they unfold and expand surprisingly. Ambitions 
repressed for years by criticism or rebuke suddenly come to the 
surface in the presence of a sympathetic teacher who is thinking 
not only of the class but of the individuals who make the class. 
Here is the greatest danger of our expanding colleges and uni- 
versities. The individual is lost in the crowd, and the teacher 
is at a distance from the pupil. All libraries and laboratories 
are poor substitutes for the touch of soul on soul. Unless we 
can get it back again as once we had it, we shall be the victims 
of our own educational appliances. Tutors and instructors are 
well enough, but the great mature vital personality is the source 
of true education. This personal contact of teacher and pupil 
is the best thing a school can give. Socrates knew it, and, by 
his contact with a few, he lifted the world. The prophet from 
Nazareth knew it, and contented himself with personally training 
twelve men. We cannot select men and say, ‘You were born 
for this, and you for that,’’ but we can so stir them with vision 
of their own possibility and opportunity in the world that every 
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aptitude divinely impianted shall find expression and growth, 
and our pupils shall succeed us in the endless progress of the 
world. 


DISCUSSION 


(Vice President Edward G. Coy, of the Hotchkiss School, 
presiding. ) 


THE Vice PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen—The discussion 
of this paper will be opened by Mr. Augustine Jones, principal 
of the Friends’ School of Providence. 


Mr. AuGusTINE JONES: Fellow teachers-—I find myself in a very 
peculiar place. I might have known that I should, before I started, 
but it is not the first time that persons have gone into things and after- 
wards have found that they were unfortunate. The only thing that I 
can fall back upon is an experience of many years in connection with 
boys and girls in the matter of education, and also my life as a pupil. 
It is a very difficult position to stand up here before men and women 
who have large experience and undertake to make suggestions to them 
which are utterly commonplace. Nevertheless I think, being called 
upon under these circumstances, it is a man’s duty to testify to what 
he has seen and what he has felt, and to do whatever he can in aid of 
progress. 

I am satisfied that in a way the teacher has greater opportunity 
than the parent. To be sure, there is a sense in which the parent has 
the advantage. I believe it was Voltaire who said, ‘Give me the first 
nine years of the child and Christians may have the rest.’’ There is a 
certain power of bending the twig with them, which never comes to 
anybody later, but everybody knows that as we go on in life we crystal- 
lize. The exact time when a child comes to school is one when quali- 
ties are crystallizing and becoming more permanent and settled in 
character, and therefore then comes the greatest opportunity to do a 
lasting and permanent work. My life has been associated mostly with 
teaching in boarding-schools, where I have been with my pupils all the 
twenty-four hours, and have therefore had a work to do which is some- 
what more extensive in the building of character, as I think, than some 
other classes of schools. There is no doubt that the most important 
thing is first to get at the heart and mind of a child, and to make that 
child feel the value of learning, and next to feel that he has possibilities 
of acquiring that learning to himself. You know that there is a 
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fellowship, or community in labor, and an interest or sympathy in it 
which nothing else is like. If you are working with a person night 
and day in one direction, you have a power over him greater in other 
directions than you can conceive. 

I used to be greatly troubled with getting men to preach, for we 
have religious exercises and services not common to the public school. 
Now, the teachers who instruct in other things do much of it with 
power. We have all kinds of people, Catholics and Hebrews and 
others, and we have to meet everybody, and we have to stand back on 
the broad platitudes of the preaching at Jacob’s well, and recognize 
esssentially that “God is a spirit and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth,” or the keynote of what Mr. 
Whittier used to call the church universal. That is the thought which 
has to run throughit. I perhaps am wrong and behind the age, but I 
believe that that sort of teaching is fundamental to moral life, that we 
must get some religious feeling into the hearts of children, without the 
narrowness and bigotry of sectarianism,.something of that spirit must 
inspire them if we are going to control the moral life really and 
earnestly, and build them on eternal foundations. I only speak of 
that as one way of influencing. This is open to objection. The 
public school cannot meet this; in a way they are not able to do it. 
Nobody holds them responsible for it to this extent. But when parents 
come to us I say to everyone, “‘ We will be faithful. We have no clan- 
nish spirit, no selfish religious purpose, but we are working on broad 
liberal grounds, and we will meet you fairly and sincerely. We do 
recognize that the first religious thought in early years, planted by the 
mother and father, is primal and fundamental, and that whoever shakes 
that takes the risk of creating infidelity or disturbing religious force 
and progress.” That is the way we build in ethics, and | think that 
we get a strength, a foundation for moral work, which we could not 
secure otherwise. As President Faunce has told us here, I am more 
and more convinced, as I grow older, that we must regard these moral 
foundations, that in our own country, to ‘pass off a little from the main 
thought, the peril which lies about us is lack of moral work. We feel 
it in the statesmen, we feel it in the legislative halls, and we find it 
everywhere in business; but public education must somehow, I think, 
reach this fundamental subject more thoroughly than it has. The 
weight is laid upon me more and more every year myself, and I stand 
up here to testify what I feel and what I experience rather than what 
I have thought in theory. 
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Now as to the general matter. I am glad the secretary told me I 
should have but ten minutes. I thought when Dr. Faunce was speak- 
ing-that I only wanted three, but I shall say a few words more. As I 
have been looking the matter over, I always get the best information 
in the trying business of teaching, the best thoughts, by studying the 
thing as I have found it as a child in my own progress. If I want 
experience I go right back into what I have gone through, and I can 
almost always find something to help me out. In this influencing of 
boys and girls I have been greatly impressed with the power which we 
have over them. It has been given to us in a remarkable way, and I 
think every teacher feels that. But this matter of personal contact, 
this matter of personal association, this matter of personal confidence, 
is fundamental in it. The boy who has confidence in your learning, 
or the girl who has confidence in your integrity, faithfulness, and 
honor and all that, when you undertake to give them advice, as I said 
when I began, you have an immense power. I don’t know how many 
hundreds of young men and women I have had come to me to talk 
about their future and their career, and how thoroughly I have tried to 
have those people gauged up or measured in character and attribute 
in my own mind. I have letters, correspondence, every week of every 
year upon these subjects, and I have to give advice and thought to 
them. I am glad to say that by living near and close to these people 
I have a power of telling them what I think and I hope sometimes 
giving them good direction. 

I remember a young man whose father came to me many years ago, 
and he said, “‘ My son is utterly worthless. I can’t do anything with 
him. Hewon’t work. Hewon’t study. Hewon’t do anything. He 
is bound to be idle and I can’t help it.” I said, “Send him to me.” 
The boy came. He was nineteen years old. It was rather late, but I 
took him into my room and I said, “Look here, you know I think a 
great deal of you,”’—and I meant what I said. “I think you have 
splendid ability. I think you can do almost anything you have a 
mind todo. I think you have the best opportunity to give a surprise 
to the community that you live in of any man in this world.” He 
looked at me. I said, “You have reached pretty near the bot- 
tom. Your chances are growing less every day. There is only one 
thing for you to do, and that is to right about face and do your 
duty and be a man.” We both sat silent. We had a sort of a 
quaker meeting. I said, “I want you to gointo that Latin grammar 
class and lead it, and do your work, and I want to be the man to 
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proclaim what you have done when you have done it. I want to stand 
by you, and we will see if you and I together cannot accomplish it. I 
want you to lead it.” He did lead it. He came out all right. When 
he was ready for college I said, “You are going to college now. I 
have not said much to you, but I am proud of you, and everybody 
else is getting so. When you enter that classin college do you lead it ! 
Cut every bridge behind you and lead that class.” Perhaps the doctor 
would not quite agree with me in this, but I meant what I said to him. 
And he did it. It won’t do to go much farther; you know the man. 
One day Mr. Whittier wrote to me and he said, “ They want a man so 
and so.” I said, “There he is.” They took him. He is one of the 
best paid teachers in this country and his name is known on both sides 
of the water, and I am afraid you will find out who he is. I did not 
make him, but, oh, I was in earnest with that fellow. 

A mother came. I have been trying to think of a few of these 
instances. A mother came, and she threw her boy into the front door 
and said, “Take him, I have got done with him.” I said, “ John, 
come in here. If nobody else in the world cares for you I do. I am 
going to do something for you. Now stand up and you and I together 
will do this business.” Today they are as proud of that man as they 
can be. He is a splendid business fellow. He is doing his duty. 

Friend, these are not marvels; they are things that are in every 
teacher’s experience. They only help illustrate what we are at. 

Now just one thing more. I think there is danger with all of us 
who are teachers, of having too limited ideas. I think if we are going 
to guide people we ought to know a great deal. We ought to climb the 
mountain and take in the entire landscape. It is not only necessary to 
be splendid drill masters, splendid disciplinarians, and all these things, 
which are important, tremendously important, but we must be men 
of the world. We ought to know what law is, and what physic is, and 
what all the business of the world requires of men. To be sure, in 
my place I have not that same duty, perhaps, that a college president 
has, and yet in one way I have, because many students leave our door 
and have no more schooling. We send many into the colleges, but many 
leave at that point and go into the world, and they want the teacher 
as an everlasting friend, as a guide and assistant. Oh, I think that 
the magnificence of Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Edward Thwing, and all these 
men was in the closeness of life and love with which they associated 
and tied themselves to these men and made them. You say there is 
a great residuum of the school that must be moved in platoons and 
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regiments, that you cannot handle them as individuals. That is why 
schools, and the president has said colleges, ought not to be too large. 
There is a vast amount of labor that you can do in this way of indi- 
vidual influence. If, as a matter of fact, you cannot reach every one, 
you must reach the leaders, as Governor John A. Andrew said in his 
valedictory address about the South. He said, ‘It is of no use to talk 
about the average people in the South ; we have got to communicate 
with the leaders, the natural leaders. They led her into the war; they 
only can lead her out.” The leaders will always appear in school. 
They will always have their influence. You guide, as Dr. Arnold said 
in his school, by the old sixth form. Those persons, if they are 
inspired by you, if you have hypnotized them thoroughly, so to speak, 
with your spirit and your life, your influence will work through them 
and leaven the lump. It is a great thing to have the leaders right and 
to have them direct the school. 

Ours is a noble profession. I am proud to have had an humble 
part in it; and I am also proud, ladies and gentlemen, to have been 
called before you to address you (applause). 


EVENING SESSION 


The association met at 7:30 P. M., President Eliot in the 
chair. 


THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen—We are to have the 
pleasure this evening of listening to the president of Yale Uni- 
versity on asubject in which everyone of us has a keen and per- 
manent interest. I present to you President Hadley. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS REGARDING ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 
Yale University. 


My best apology for contributing one more tothe already 
over-numerous utterances on this theme is that what I have to 
say this evening is in some measure aside from most of the 
special aspects of its discussion, which have formed the field for 
so many educational battles. It does not touch upon the prob- 
lem of extending or contracting the requirements for admission. 
It does not solve the question of separate examinations or com- 
mon examining boards. It does not bear, except by indirection, 
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upon the conflict between the champions of certificates and 
examinations, which will form one of the prominent themes of 
tomorrow morning. It deals with a question which is in one 
sense wider than any of these—the question of the purpose for 
which entrance examinations have existed, and the different 
underlying ideas with which men have handled them. Iam not 
without hope that the treatment of the subject from this stand- 
point will tend to clear up many of the misunderstandings which 
have at various times arisen, and, while it is too much to expect 
that it will help to a speedy agreement on matters where the 
views of different individuals are so divergent, I believe that it 
will at least help us in taking that first step toward agreement 
without which all discussion is profitless—that step which con- 
sists in arriving at a real understanding of the reasons for differ- 
ence between one’s self and his opponent. 

In the very earliest stage of college examinations— which 
lasted, with some modifications, until about the middle of the 
present century —they were designed solely and simply to test 
the fitness of the student to go on with his class. They were 
quite generally oral. They were conducted by the various pro- 
fessors ; in the case of advanced students, the president himself 
would not infrequently go over the whole ground in what was in 
parts more like a conversation than an examination. There 
were, indeed, certain studies on which the candidate was sup- 
posed to have prepared himself for these tests; but the whole 
matter was so informal that not only were equivalents for the 
prescribed studies accepted with the utmost readiness, but if the 
candidate showed a knowledge of the several subjects which 
seemed to fit him for class-room instruction, insistence upon any 
such equivalent was readily waived. 

But as time went on this method of examination broke down 
by its own weight. With this passing of the day of small things, 
the opportunity for this close personal relation was no longer 
left inthe examination hall. The oral inquiry gave place to the 
printed paper. The first effect of the substitution of this system 
of written examinations was a great increase in the amount of 
examining actually done. Under the old system the expert 
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professor, by a few well devised oral questions, could readily 
make up his mind as to the ability of the candidate before him. 
Under the new system such swift recognition of ability was 
impossible. Instead of varied inquiries, adapted to the needs 
of different candidates, the examiner was compelled make out a 
paper whose different parts should cover varying needs. In 
order to contain something for each man, it contained too much 
for any man. Nor was it enough to make longer papers in each 
subject. It became necessary to cover more subjects by an 
actual and serious examination; not because it was necessary to 
prove that the candidate knew everything which the papers con- 
tained, but because in this way, and in this way only, could the 
effect of good luck and bad luck be reduced toa minimum. A 
well-prepared student might. by bad fortune fail on a small 
number of papers; it was less likely that he would fail on a 
large number. 

If entrance examinations are to be regarded as a test of 
ability to go on with the work of the college, our present 
methods of handling them can only be defended on this 
theory. We are making a rough application of the doctrine of 
chance. We admit a student who is conditioned in arithmetic 
if he does well in algebra; not because a man who is defective 
in arithmetic can properly attend a college course, for the man 
who does not know at least the elements of arithmetic had bet- 
ter go back to school at once, but because we feel that the 
chance is that the arithmetic paper did not do the boy justice, 
and we wish to reduce the possibility of such error in the indi- 
vidual case to a minimum by giving him a chance on different 
papers with different examiners. But in point of fact, our 
authorities have, for the most part, ceased to treat entrance 
examinations as tests of ability to go on with college studies. 
They have become examinations on the extent of past work, 
rather than on the power for subsequent work. 

Not that this matter is clearly avowed, or even understood. 
In fact, one of the things which most complicates the discussion 
of the whole examination problem, is that men so often oscillate 
between these two conceptions. An examination on extent of 
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past work has certain uses and should be handled by certain 
methods. An examination on power for future work has cer- 
tain other uses and should be handled by certain other methods. 
Confusion between the two is likely to be productive of evil. 
For, when the entrance examination becomes atest of the extent 
of previous study rather than of degree of present ability, the 
character of its usefulness to the college changes totally. It no 
longer remains a means of securing well-prepared students to 
the institution, except in this indirect way: that by requiring the 
preparatory schools to handle a certain range of subjects and 
train their pupils to pass certain more or less well-devised 
examination papers on these subjects, good sources of supply of 
collegiate students are assured. 

If an examination system does this, it on the whole does its 
work well. If, however, the system as at present conducted 
fails to do this, it imperatively requires modification. 

The present system, in its effect on the preparatory schools, 
cannot be pronounced either a brilliant success or a glaring 
failure. That good schools have grown up under its influence, 
and that boys as a whole are better prepared for college now 
than they were twenty-five years ago, I think we can say with- 
out hesitation. But that the progress in this respect has been 
as great as in many other departments of our educational life I 
think is not certain; and it has been attended by a retrogression 
in some places where we should least expect this result. The 
increased attention to the study of English literature, for instance, 
which has been hailed with delight asa means of causing greater 
attention to be paid to the English language, has been accom- 
panied by a certain amount of deterioration in the character of 
the English actually used by those. entering college. Increase 
of extent in English study, under the present system, so far 
from having been accompanied by increase in power has been 
attended by its diminution. The new school curricula, in spite 
of many features which seem so much better than the old, leave 
a large number of the candidates worse prepared in a most 
essential respect in the most important of all tools for intel- 
lectual use. 
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I do not believe that this result is primarily due to any 
error in the construction of the English papers, or in the detail 
of the English entrance requirements. I do not believe that in 
other lines, where similar results have been observed, the fault 
rests mainly with the examiner, or with the course of study laid 
out. I am inclined to think rather that it rests with that whole 
system which would make the college examination a test of the 
extent of previous preparation. 

Up to this point I might seem to be doing little more than 
to restate the arguments of the advocates of the certificate sys- 
tem. But there is an alternative which many of these advocates 
do not recognize. We are not restricted to the choice between 
examinations to test extent of knowledge, on the one hand, and 
admission by certificate, on the other. May not the examina- 
tion be brought back nearer to its old function as a test of 
power? May we not have, in the place of a large number of 
examinations which are intended to test the range of the stu- 
dent’s knowledge, a relatively small number of papers which 
test the ability of the student to perform the work which he is 
subsequently called upon to do; leaving to the certificate of the 
school, or to the determination of a general examining board in 
the case of candidates who do not come from accredited schools, 
the prima facie settlement of the question what range has been 
covered by the candidate’s previous studies? Under a system 
of this kind the special examinations in each college might be 
made comparatively few—not more than one paper in each 
language, and perhaps two in mathematics. Those papers 
would not deal with subjects which could be crammed, but with 
those in which training was necessary and in which the results 
of training were decisive. They would be of such a character 
that the student who could pass these examinations successfully 
would be competent to go on with his future studies, even if the 
extent of his preparation was slightly deficient. But, on the 
other hand, they would be of such a character that the student 
who failed in any considerable number thereof ought, for his 
own good and for that of the college, to be prevented from going 
on, from probable lack of power to handle the studies of the class. 
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The adoption of this view would have the advantage of 
enabling the college to reduce its papers to a manageable num- 
ber, and give greater care than is now available for a really 
thorough reading of their results. It would prevent the candi- 
date from being as much hurried as he is under the existing 
system. It would allow the masters of the preparatory schools 
choice of methods in many of the most important subjects, 
whose teaching is now dominated by the necessity of cramming 
the student for a particular kind of examination. Above all 
things, it would tend to eliminate as a factor in success the 
results of such skillful cramming which now makes many an 
inferior boy produce a better showing than his fellows whose 
education for the work of college and the work of life has not 
been sacrificed to the exigencies of preparation for a momentary 
end. 

The chief objections which occur to me as likely to be urged 
against the view may be stated as follows: 

1. The attempt, which has been more than once made, to lay 
special stress on tests of power rather than on knowledge—for 
instance, sight reading of Latin and Greek authors, translation 
of English into Latin, etc.—has disappointed the expectation of 
its advocates. 

2. In the inevitable uncertainty attending the results of 
entrance examinations—due partly to luck, partly to the per- 
sonal equation of the examiner, and partly to the varying 
physical conditions of the candidates—the substitution of a 
small number of decisive examinations for the very great number 
now existing will cause some candidates to be unjustly rejected 
who under the present conditions atone for their deficiencies in 
some lines by indication of ability in. others. 

3. The necessary withdrawal from the examination scheme 
of subjects like history, descriptive botany, or parts of the Eng- 
lish papers, will serve to give them an apparently inferior posi- 
tion, and will result in their neglect in those schools which desire 
to prove their success on the basis of the showing made by their 
candidates in college examinations. 

Let us take up these points in order. 
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1. It is, I believe, true that the attempt to make excellence 
in sight translation a decisive test of knowledge of classical 
languages was attended with very considerable harm. But this 
harm was quite as likely to have been due to the defective under- 
standing of methods of making the examination a test of power 
as to any inherent difficulty in the system itself. The old- 
fashioned Latin composition papers, made up by teachers who 
had been themselves trained in the school of Kerchever Arnold 
and per me stat quominus, were not really tests of power, but cram 
papers of a bad sort. The same thing may be said of most of 
the examinations in sight reading of classical authors. They 
were at best no test of the kind of power which is required by 
the student in his collegiate life. That student must learn to 
read classical authors with a dictionary, and he must have the 
accurate knowledge of the grammatical construction which is 
requisite to do this. But most sight papers depend far more 
upon the quick command of a vocabulary, in times when the can- 
didate is specially nervous, than upon knowledge of linguistic 
structure. In the easy Latin or Greek which was generally 
given out on these papers, the candidate who can remember the 
vocabulary can guess at the structure far better than the candi- 
date who knows the structure can extemporize the vocabulary. 
Nor can this difficulty in the sight paper be wholly avoided by 
notes which give the meaning of a few words; for those words 
which help one boy may prove useless to another. The partial 
failure of sight papers to accomplish their ends proves chiefly 
the defectiveness of the means, and little or nothing as to the 
unattainability of the end. 

Of course it may freely be admitted that it would require 
great ability to carry out the proposed plan by right methods 
instead of wrong ones. It would perhaps be a number of years 
before we should know what furnished, on the whole, the best 
means of testing the student's power. But I feel quite confident 
that nothing which has hitherto been done indicates that the 
question could not be fairly well solved in a reasonable time. 

2. The argument concerning the dangerous fewness of the 
papers under the proposed plan deserves careful consideration. 
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Anyone who knows the uncertainty attending the results ot 
examinations in general, and of written examinations in particular, 
will be reluctant to reduce the variety of chances given to the 
student to prove in different kinds of papers his probable fitness 
for any course which he desires to undertake. Yet I believe that 
whatever dangers lie in this way would be balanced by the 
increased care of reading which the substitution of the few papers 
for the many would render possible; and that by giving to 
teachers of proved ability the opportunity to recommend, at the 
risk of their own reputation, for provisional admission to our 
freshman classes, pupils whose failure in several of these exami- 
nations under the new system would otherwise have kept them 
out, we should have a check which would, for obvious reasons, 
not be greatly liable to abuse, and which would protect nearly 
all the deserving students from the consequences of ill luck. 

3. The objection on which most stress is likely to be laid by 
the teachers in schools is that of unfair discrimination between 
different studies. It is unquestionably true that where competi- 
tion is keen—most noticeably, perhaps, in the case of New York 
City—the teachers desire to show their success as teachers by 
the success of their students in examination, and that if a line 
which they greatly desire to teach and are successful in teaching 
is omitted from the paper, they feel that they are unfairly handi- 
capped in their efforts to do it justice. I do not deny that 
there is force in this objection; but I believe also that on those 
very lines the evil of the present system tends to outweigh the 
good. Suppose that a school has a teacher of special ability in 
interesting his pupil in the study of history. History examina- 
tions by the colleges give him an opportunity to display this 
ability. They also give hima temptation to misdirect it, in order 
to lay special emphasis on those questions which are likely to be 
asked. No construction of the history papers, however skillful, 
will wholly avoid this danger. It lies outside of human ability 
to devise a paper which shall test the candidate’s power to use 
the results of history, in the way that any reasonably good paper 
in arithmetic can test his power to use the results of arithmetic. 
From what little observation I have been able to make, I am 
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convinced that the evil effect of the misdirection outweighs the 
good effect of the stimulus ; that the net effect of the examination, 
on.the whole, is to make history be worse taught instead of better 
taught. And what is true of history holds true in but slightly 
less degree of a number of other subjects. It is proverbial that 
papers to test the extent of reading in English literature, and 
even the careful study which has been devoted thereto, are no 
test either of appreciation of literature or of knowledge of 
English. That the existence of these papers causes some atten- 
tion to be paid to the study of English in schools is a good 
result, which I have no desire to depreciate; but I cannot help 
emphasizing the evil effect in making that teaching deal more 
with the externals of literature, with its accidental surroundings, 
that have no bearing on the very heart of the matter, and in 
lessening by neglect that effect on power of English expression 
which is the most universal need of the student at the present 
day. 

I have made these suggestions definite and concrete, not 
because I am sure of the excellence of any definite plan which 
could be laid down at the moment, but because of the impor- 
tance of getting an idea put into concrete shape and clothed in 
tangible forms. Let me end by coming back to this underlying 
idea or theme in its more theoretical expression. Our colleges, 
under the exigencies of the situation, have gradually passed 
from a time when their examinations were a test of ability to 
handle the studies of a college course, to one where they are a 
test of the extent of previous study, and where, if they exist at 
all, their form is shaped by the needs of the schoolboy rather 
than of collegiate student. The studies on which the college 
examines for the school’s sake are those in which the danger of 
cram is far greater than those on which it examines for its own 
sake. The evils of this state of things, in the multiplicity of 
examinations and the encouragement of doubtful methods of 
work, have made themselves obvious. Let us abandon the 
attempt to treat these questions as though entrance examinations 
and entrance requirements were synonymous. Let us cease to 
make the college examination primarily a means of influencing 
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the range of school work, and make it a test of its quality. In 
so doing we may for a moment deprive the teaching of certain 
subjects of an artificial stimulus which the advocates of the 
extension of those studies greatly desire; but I believe that such 
loss will be many times outweighed by the promotion of good 
teaching methods and good ideals in education as a whole. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PRESIDENT: President Hadley has drawn attention to 
the difference between examinations for quantity and examina- 
tions for power. It is the latter, the examination for power, 
which should be our ideal. That is what we want from candi- 
dates for university degrees, and what schoolmasters want from 
their graduates. Much has been done within the last twenty- 
five years to promote such examinations. The examinations in 
sight reading of the languages are tests of power. So are the 
laboratory examinations to which much attention has been paid 
within twenty-five years. Put a laboratory problem before the 
pupil and see if he can solve it with his memory and his eyes 
and fingers. Ask him to solve a geometrical problem which he 
has never seen before. These are tests of acquired power. 

With regard to the range of subjects in which examinations 
are given, it must be confessed that itis enlarged. It is enlarging 
every day. Who is responsible for the enlargement? Have 
the colleges determined it, or the schools? To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, it is the schools and not the colleges. 
The independent secondary schools have introduced new sub- 
jects, enlarged the range of their efforts, and improved their 
methods, nntil the colleges have seen it to be their interest to 
recognize a larger range of studies than formerly as qualifying 
for admission to college. 

With regard to the importance and merit of the examination 
system, opinion has changed within ten years. There was a time 
when examinations were looked upon as necessary evils; now 
they are regarded in the colleges and universities as absolutely 
good in themselves, though this is not socleaflyseen in the schools. 
Examinations are the same kind of test that comes to mature 
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men every day. Here is a telegram of forty words to which a 
reply should be sent in ten. Here is a letter of a thousand words 
which should be answered in fifty. Every professional man is 
examined severely, every day of his life. He is forced to bring 
to the examination every idea, and all the skill, that he has. The 
surgeon is suddenly called upon to perform the operation for 
appendicitis; some men, indeed, twenty a week, and no two 
alike. In each operation every bit of his knowledge of the 
anatomy of those parts may be brought into play, and he works 
under stress of excitement and responsibility. The test is very 
much the same in kind as the sudden examination of a pupil at 
school, but fiercer. So with the lawyer; every case in court 
involves a cram and an examination. The trouble with school 
examinations is that it is difficult to offer children appropriate 
tests of their power. This is the point at which we have failed. 
* + + * * * * * * * 


The next item of business is the report of the committee to 
confer with the Commission of Colleges in New England on 
Admission Examinations. This report relates to admission to 
college by certificate and by examination. It will be presented 
by the chairman, Mr. Ramsay, of Fall River. 


Mr. CHARLES CORNELL RAMSAY, Principal of the B. M. C. Durfee High 
School, Fall River: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen —I take pleasure in 
submitting to you at this time, as chairman of your Committee of Conference 
with the New England College Commission, our 


REPORT ON ADMISSION TO COLLEGE ON CERTIFICATE AND BY 
EXAMINATION 


Before your committee was assigned the duty of investigating and report- 
ing on the two methods of admission to college now in use, it was doubtless 
believed that a difference of opinion on the subject existed among school and 
college teachers; and the results of our work, which later in this report I have 
summarized, clearly justify such a belief. The question is, therefore, a 
debatable one. 

Allow me to call your attention, at the threshold of the subject, to 


I. SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In the serious consideration of any important question, it is desirable — 
indeed, it is necessary —to find a fundamental basis upon which the discussion 
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may rest, and from which it may proceed. This is true, not only that the 
structure of argument may have a foundation, not only — moreover — because 
the problem can by such a method be more easily solved; but also, since — 
in matters fundamental and essential—men are pretty generally agreed. 
Those who dissent from one another often start from the same premises or 
assumptions, but reach different conclusions because they draw different 
inferences from the facts. 

In the present instance, as in so many others, we must seek in the field 
of ideals the basis we need; and here let me remark upon the harmony or 
the similarity — not to say the identity — of the ideals of all persons of the 
same class. Particularly is this true of the ideals of educated men. As edu- 
cators, our ideals or highest aims are very much alike; we differ chiefly in 
the means by which to attain them. 

The principal ideal of every wise, worthy, and progressive headmaster 
is freedom — freedom to do or to attempt to do the best things in what he 
conceives to be the best ways. Such a headmaster regards the educa- 
tion of his pupils as his great aim and his chief responsibility; but he 
sees it broadly, as a many-sided, all-inclusive process. He feels that, 
intellectually, education is the growth and development of mental power 
through self-activity in a stimulating and soliciting environment. He knows 
that no exercise, no effort, no performance, has genuine or permanent edu- 
cative value that is not accompanied by, or founded upon, interest. Free- 
dom, spontaneity, interest —these are the characteristic or dominant notes in 
his ideal, intellectually, for his pupils and his school. He desires the price- 
less opportunity to enkindle in the minds of his pupils an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, a fervent love of learning, a permanent and profound attachment 
to the intellectual life, which, as Philip Gilbert Hamerton truly says, consists 
not so much in extent of knowledge as in the constant preference of higher 
thoughts over lower thoughts. In contemplation of this aspect of his impor- 
tant work, the headmaster remembers the eloquent and forcible words of 
Plato, in which he describes the man of culture and of philosophic character : 

A lover, not of a part of wisdom, but of the whole ; who has a taste for every 
sort of knowledge, and is curious to learn, and is never satisfied ; who has magnifi- 
cence of mind, and is the spectator of all time and all existence; who is harmoniously 
constituted ; of a well-proportioned and gracious mind, whose own nature will move 
spontaneously towards the true being of everything; who has a good memory and is 
quick to learn, noble, gracious, the friend of truth, justice, courage, and temperance 
( Republic, pp. 475-487, Jowett’s transiation). 

Ethically, he regards his work as of supreme importance. At every step 
he feels that he must develop the idea of the right, and stimulate the undying 
love of righteousness in the minds and hearts of his pupils. He deeply feels 
his obligation to develop and strengthen in them afine sense of honor, purity, 
self-respect, and unselfish regard for the rights and feelings of others. He 
would found truth upon the love of truth, and establish the intellect upon the 
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heart; and so labor that day by day “ more and more shall respect to rever- 
ence grow.” 

Nor will he neglect the important culture in his pupils of the sense of 
beauty in nature, art, and human life and conduct. Under his influence and 
guidance they will grow into a nice appreciation of the excellence and service 
to man of all the nobler arts of expression, and come to hate the tawdry, 
vulgar, and commonplace. They will be led to see that true beauty is not 
only the garment, but also of the very substance of truth; and they will be 
led to feel, moreover, that beauty and goodness are sqabsolutely one that the 
acme of esthetic taste and attainment is ‘“‘ the beauty of holiness. 

From his acquaintance with the facts and principles of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science, the worthy headmaster conceives his just func- 
tions in terms much broader than mere pedagogic performance. He recognizes, 
as expressed by Commissioner W. T. Harris, in the report of the Committee 
of Fifteen, that 
The requirement of the civilization into which the child is born, as determining, not 
only what he shall study in school, but what habits and customs he shall be taught in 
the family before the school age arrives; as well as that he shall acquire a skilled 
acquaintance with some one of a definite series of trades, professions, or vocations in 
the years that follow school; and, furthermore, that this question of the relation of 
the pupil to his civilization determines what political duties he shall assume and what 
religious faith or spiritual aspirations he shall adopt for the conduct of his life. 

He will, therefore, desire not only the freedom, but also the stimulation 
from all influences affecting his administration, so to arrange the program of 
studies in his school that every pupil shall be prepared to fill the niche in 
life for which he by nature was designed. He would so wisely teach that his 
pupils’ aptitudes shall be strongly developed to the end that they shall not 
only not make shipwreck of their lives, but rather shall do their full share 
of the world’s great work. 

But the worthy headmaster — although he is specially charged with the 
responsibility, from which he cannot escape, of looking out for the welfare of 
the secondary school— is also deeply interested in what precedes and what 
follows this period. He appreciates the solidarity of education; he is con- 
cerned about the final product, the ultimate success, of the whole educational 
course. His aim is the highest service of society; and hence he is anxious 
to place in the hands of the college instructor the best material for the work 
of the latter. He desires to prevent all possible waste in education, which — 
after all—is but a waste of human life, and therefore he wishes to send up 
to the college and the university men who are thoroughly prepared to profit by 
the splendid opportunities that will there be offered them. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the field of our ideals, and expressed in 
inadequate terms what is to us trite and familiar, it is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary for me to say that—to test the worth or worthlessness of every part of 
our present school machinery and of every proposed alteration or addition to 
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the same— we must first subject it to measurement by our ideal standards. 
Whatever bears such a test —that is, whatever will help us to approximate 
the realization of our ideal aims— we regard as good, and we think worthy 
of our approval and adoption. 

Does admission to college on certificate from the secondary school bear 
this test? Does admission to college by examination by the college authori- 
ties bear this test? Do both, or neither, bear it? Such are the important 
questions we are set to consider at this hour. 

In endeavoring to,answer these questions the wise headmaster remem- 
bers that he is bringing into conjunction the real and the ideal, the inner 
world of reality and the outer world of practical life. At once he recognizes 
in the latter the imperfection of human nature, and the defects of the best- 
laid plans—plans whose purpose may be, like the tower of Babel, to reach 
even to heaven itself. He soon comes upon the realm of expediency, wherein 
he often discovers that even some evils, or inadequate or unsatisfactory means, 
are necessary until greater wisdom shall reveal a better way; and that of 
several evils he must choose the least. 

Such may be the truth regarding admission to college, both on certificate 
and by examination. Not all headmasters are wise, worthy, and progressive ; 
and, even in case of those who are, their assistants are not always so; or, 
when both are, the school authorities or patrons of the school are sometimes 
selfish and exert a powerful influence to compass undesirable or unworthy 
ends. Parenthetically, let me here say that a headmaster may consistently 
follow the rule to certify for college only those of his pupils who have attained 
a rank above a certain point in his scale of marks; and thus, treating all alike, 
seek to do justice to each, while trying to send properly prepared candidates 
to college. My own rules are as follows: (1) The candidate must have 
taken the work prescribed for admission to the college of his choice; (2) he 
must have done in my own school, during term time, the work for which he 
seeks my certificate; and (3) he must have attained in such work a grade of 
A or B ina scale of marks, A, B,C, D; D being failure. But such rules, 
however impartially followed, do not remedy all the defects of admission to 
college on certificate. 

At first glance, the method of admission on certificate seems to be in 
harmony with our ideal aims, and therefore satisfactory. It seems to permit 
and encourage freedom, spontaneity, and interest, and to give the school its 
true function, that of education rather than of mere instruction, the develop- 
ment of mental power, moral character, and elevated tastes rather than the 
imparting of fixed quantities of knowledge; and, under more ideal conditions, 
such would be really the fact. But, in practice, this is often far from the 
truth. Not infrequently certified candidates for college, who are not well 
prepared, are admitted; and, although theoretically all students admitted on 
certificate are on probation for a period after entrance, we hear of few who 
are dropped from the roll for inadequate preparatory work. Human nature 
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being what it is, teachers and pupils in general (there are exceptions) really 
need a stimulus from external sources to overcome sluggishness and self- 
satisfaction, to say nothing of the loss through the certificate system of the 
enrichment and strengthening of both methods of teaching and courses of 
study that might result from a wise examination system in which a good col- 
lege could exert a more direct and more effective influence on the schools. 
On the relation of the teachers of a school to the question at issue, the head- 
master of a well-known academy wrote me as follows: 

The preparatory schools cannot do without the drastic stimulus of an entrance 
examination to college. Masters are lazy—some lazier than others, but lazy. The 
colleges may talk until Time grows gray, but they (the masters) will not act with vigor 
unless they see the grim necessity right before them of working daily six days each 
week, to enable boys to enter college with credit. Given the college and anxious 
parents to apply the spur, and most masters will “come to time.” 


As in Christian ethics we have for a considerable time placed more 
emphasis on the hedonistic than upon the Stoical element, upon the desire 
to be happy than upon the power to endure hardness, so, in education, we 
have been laying more stress upon the pleasurable conditions affecting the 
pupil than upon his training to fight the battles and meet the crises of life. 
This statement marks my transition from the consideration of the certificate 
system to the consideration of the examination system of admission to college. 
There are those who affirm that it is much easier to impart knowledge and 
inspire intellectual enthusiasm (perhaps they mean ‘‘to try to do these things’’) 
than to test the pupil to determine whether he has received it. Although I 
do not grant this to be true, yet I concede that all judgments of others are 
intrinsically difficult. To determine mental power as well as the possession 
of knowledge is no easy matter. Indeed, when one considers that justice 
here is supremely important, he must admit the grave responsibility of pass- 
ing judgment on anyone, including his pupils. Merit, ability, effort, moral 
worth, are sometimes elusive qualities; and it must be freely admitted that 
examinations of any sort do not always discover their presence or absence. 
But, with slight modifications hereinafter to be mentioned, I can but think 
the college-admission examinations are the best known method of reaching, 
if not a satisfactory conclusion, then at least the best “working hypothesis” 
regarding the fitness of the candidate for entrance. 

On the question of the action of college-admission examinations upon the 
candidates for college, let me quote again from the letter from which I have 
already read an extract: 


I fail to understand why a boy, properly fitted, dreads a college-entrance exami- 
nation, unless he belongs to that small class of nervous boys who should be exempt 
from such a strain. On the other hand, a boy should learn to welcome the exami- 
nation test just as he welcomes a match game of football, after weeks of football 
practice. Previously, he has had hundreds of written tests, scores in each subject, 


presumably given by clever teachers. Why should one more daunt him? In my 
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experience, boys who belong in college care little for entrance examinations. They 
expect to pass them; they do pass them. As for the weaklings who can’t pass them 
because of alleged nervousness, they do not belong in college. They should turn 
their attention to business, or go to work and fit themselves for college. The idea 
that a boy cannot tell what he knows is arrant nonsense. 

In passing, it is interesting to compare the apparently conflicting opinions 
on the subject of two college instructors. Professor J. M. Coulter, of the 
University of Chicago, says: 

To compel schools to differentiate early a small and select and expensive class 
for entrance to the universities is unfair both to the school and to the university, 
and seriously checks the diffusion of higher education. To deny the privilege of 
breathing the university atmosphere to any product of a good secondary school 
involves such a narrow conception of education that one dislikes to associate it with 
the university. It has always seemed an anomaly that universities are inclined rather 
to rate themselves upon the basis of their raw material than their finished product. A 
fine-meshed screen is set up at the beginning of the university career, when it would 
seem far more logical to set it up at the other end. 


Professor W. M. Warren, of Boston University, writes: 


None of us wish the truth to be sealed away from any searcher, no matter how 
humble or how unintelligent; but it seems to me better on the whole that there should 
be places where minds of superior endowment should have a chance to come at the 
truth and to gain skill in finding it without hindrance from those who are relatively 
incompetent. The conception of a coliege as a public fountain, where an impersonal 
truth flows for all without respect to present condition of servitude, and where each 
is welcome to partake in the measure of his particular capacity, no matter how lim- 
ited, appeals to the democratic spirit in us; but it overlooks the fact that deep 
drinking is no easy matter when the spring is roiled with a press of pint cups. The 
college is not the only place where truth can be learned and the intellectual habit 
acquired ; for my part, | should gladly see it kept for the capable. 


I have said that these two opinions were only apparently conflicting ; for, 
surely, Professor Coulter could not have intended to advocate the admission 
to college of poorly prepared, imperfectly trained, or mentally inferior stu- 
dents. He was doubtless speaking of the narrow, traditional list of entrance 
subjects which effectually debars able students from some colleges. Probably 
he would approve the sound views of Professor Warren. 


II. RESULTS OF LETTERS OF INQUIRY 


With the approval of the other members of my committee, I sent out a 
list of questions to the headmasters of thirty-six secondary schools, selected 
as typical of the whole class of preparatory schools. In this selection, care 
was taken that the answers should come from gentlemen whose wisdom and 
experience qualified them to express opinions entitled to careful considera- 
tion. Sufficient funds for a wider investigation were not placed at our 
disposal, nor did we deem such necessary. Another list I sent to the chair- 
men of the committees on admission of seventeen colleges in New England 
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use. 
As instructors in schools and colleges are closer to the individual student 


than the heads of these institutions, 1 deemed it advisable to send the ques- 
tions to the teachers of a particular school and of a particular college. To 
the questions and answers [ now invite your attention. 


and the middle states. Of the thirty-six schools addressed, answers were 
received from all; but of these only twenty-nine were so framed as to be of 


All the colleges addressed responded to at least a part of my questions. 


RETURNS FROM TWENTY-NINE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Please answer, 


Admission to college by examination or by certificate— which ? 


if possible, in the space below each question.) 


What have you observed among your pupils preparing for college by examina- 
tion, as compared with your candidates for admission by cer/ifica/e in the following 
particulars ? 
a) Do the former apply themselves more faithfully and continuously from day to 
day and from month to month than the latter? 
Yes, 14. No, 7. Doubtful, 2. No answer, 6. 
Or do the former “cram” for some weeks prior to their prospective examina- 
tions, while doing little continuous work at other times ? 
Yes, 7. No, 12. Doubtful, 4. No answer, 6. 
4) How do your examination candidates compare with your certificate candidates 
as regards mental ability and physical health and strength ? 
Examination better, 8. Certificate better, 1. No difference, 12. No 
answer, 8. 
c) Do you feel free to educate the latter, while only instructing the former group ? 
Yes, 9. No, 5. Educate both, 10. No answer, 5. 


. a) Do college-admission examinations tend to enrich and strengthen the curricula 


of secondary schools ? 
Yes, 11. No, 9. Doubtful, 3. No answer, 6. 
Ditto for admission by certificate ? 
Yes, 4. No, 8. Doubtful, 4. No answer, 13. 
6) Do they tend to secure more scholarly and more thorough and skillful teachers ? 
Yes, 15. No, 6. Doubtful, 1. No answer, 7. 
Ditto for admission by certificate ? 
Yes, 4. No, 5. Doubtful, 11. No answer, 9. 
c) Do they tend to raise the standard of scholarship and the desire for knowledge 
among your pupils ? 
Yes, 13. No, 4. Doubtful, 2. No answer, Io. 
Ditto for admission by certificate ? 
Yes, 3. No, 3. Doubtful, 12. No answer, 11. 
d) Do they tend to enkindle laudable ambition among your pupils for the higher 
education and for more liberal culture ? 
Yes, 9. No, 6. Doubtful, 4. No answer, Io. 
Ditto for admission by certificate ? 
Yes, 6. No, 2. Doubtful, 10. No answer, 11. 
By which method do you think that the colleges obtain the best intellectual and 
moral product from the schools as members of their especial freshman classes ? 
By examination, 17. By certificate, 5. Doubtful, 3. No answer, 4. 
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4. Do you think it in general wise for the colleges to vest with the headmaster and 


his assistants the responsibility for determining the fitness of pupils to enter 
college ? 
Yes, 13. No, 13. Doubtful, 1. No answer, 2. 


. Do you regard the influence of college-admission examination as, on the whole, 


beneficial or pernicious ? 
Beneficial, 20. Pernicious, 6. Doubtful, 2. No answer, I. 


. All things considered, which method of admission to college would you vote to 


retain, and which to abolish, if the matter were left to the suffrages of school- 
masters ? 
Retain examination, 19. Retain certificate, 7. Retain both, 3. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY TEACHERS OF A PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
Admission to college by examination or by certificate—which? (Please answer, 


if possible, in the space below each question). 


What have you observed among your pupils preparing for college by examination 
as compared with your candidates for admission by certificate in the following par- 
ticulars ? 
a) Do the former apply themselves more faithfully and continuously from day to 
day and from month to month than the latter ? 
Yes, none. No, 4. No difference, 3. 
Or do the former “ cram” for some weeks prior to their prospective examina- 
tions, while doing little continuous work at other times ? 
Yes, 3. No, 2. No difference,1. No answer, I. 
How do your examination candidates compare with your certificate candidates 
as regards mental ability and physical health and strength ? 
Examination better, 1. Certificate better, none. No difference, 2. No 
answer, 4. 
Do you feel free to educate the latter, while only instructing the former group ? 
Yes, 4. No, 1. No difference, 1. No answer, I. 
Do college admission examinations tend to enrich and strengthen the curricula 
of secondary schools ? 
Yes, 3. No, 3. No difference, 1. 
Ditto for admission by certificate ? 
Yes, 3. No, 3. No difference, 1. 
Do they tend to secure more scholarly and more thorough and skillful teachers ? 
Yes, 3. No, 3. No answer, I. 
Ditto for admission by certificate ? 
Yes, 3. No, 2. No answer, 2. 
Do they tend to raise the standard of scholarship and the desire for knowledge 
among your pupils ? 
Yes, 3. No, 4. 
Ditto for admission by certificate ? 
Yes, 3. No, 2. No answer, 2. 
Do they tend to enkindle laudable ambition among your pupils for the higher 
education and for more liberal culture ? 
Yes, none. No, 4. No answer, 3. 
Ditto for admission by certificate ? 
Yes, 2. No, 2. No answer, 3. 
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. By which method do you think that the colleges obtain the best intellectual and 


moral product from the schools as members of their respective freshmen classes ? 
Examination, 2. Certificate, 3. Both methods, 1. No answer, I. 


. Do you think it in general wise for the colleges to vest with the headmaster and 


his assistants the responsibility for determining the fitness of pupils to enter col- 
lege ? 
Yes, 4. No, 3. 


. Do you regard the influence of college-admission examination as, on the whole, 


beneficial or pernicious ? 
Beneficial, 2. Pernicious, 2. Doubtful, 2. No answer, 1. 


. All things considered, which method of admission to college would you vote to 


retain, and which to abolish, if the matter were left to the suffrages of school- 
masters ? 


Abolish certificate, 2. Abolish examinations, 2. Abolish neither, 3. 
RETURNS FROM SEVENTEEN COLLEGES 


Admission to college by examination or by certificate—which? (Please answer, 


if possible, in the space below each question.) 
1. As students after entrance, how do those admitted by examination compare with 


those admitted by certificate in the following particulars: 
a) In scholarship ? 
Examination better, 2.% Certificate better, 6. No difference, 3. No 
answer, 9. 
4) In general mental ability ? 
Examination better, 1. Certificate better, 5. No difference, 4. No 
answer, 7. 
c) In moral character and application to their studies and the general performance 
of college duties ? 
Examination better, 1. Certificate better, 3. No difference, 6. No 
answer, 7. 


. By which of the two methods do you think that you obtain the best product, from 


year to year, as members of your freshmen classes? 
By examination, 3. By certificate, 6. No difference, 3. No answer, 5. 


. Do you favor the abolition of either method of admission to college? If so, why ? 


Abolish examinations, none. Abolish certificate, 5. Abolish neither, 12, 


RETURNS FROM CERTAIN PROFESSORS IN ONE COLLEGE 
Admission to college by examination or by certificate—which? (Please answer, 


if possible, in the space below each question.) 


As students after entrance, how do those admitted by examination compare with 

those admitted by certificate in the following particulars : 

a) In scholarship ? ‘i 
Better by examination, 2. Better on certificate, none. Certificate satis- 

tory, 2. 
4) In general mental ability ? 
c) In moral character and application to their studies and the general perform- 
ance of college duties ? 


1U. of P. admits candidates for admission from public schools upon satisfactory record of scholarship 


and work done, but examines all applicants from private schools. 
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2. By which of the two methods do you think that you obtain the best product, from 
year to year, as members of your freshmen classes ? 
By examination, 2. By certificate, none. No difference, 2. 
3. Do you favor the abolition of either method of admission to college? If so, which, 
and why ? 
Abolish examinations, none. Abolish certificates, 1. Retain both, 3. 


In general these questions did not bring out very definite or very useful 
information, for this reason: When a college admits on certificate, all but the 
very poorest pupils in the schools from which certificates are accepted will 
present the certificate. There remain to be examined, therefore, the refuse 
of those schools and the young men who have presumably been trained at 
poorer schools, consequently, at every college which admits on certificate, a 
large majority of the men who excel in scholarship, general mental ability, 
moral character, and application to their studies, have come in on certificate. 
In other words, such colleges do not possess sufficient and proper data to 
make a just comparison between the two methods of admission. The chair- 
men of the committees on admission of the best colleges accepting certifi- 
cates have, however, written me frankly—though speaking for themselves, 
but not without support from several of their colleges—that they would give 
up the certificate system provided other colleges would agree to do the same. 


III. CONFERENCE WITH THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE COMMISSION 

The Commission of Colleges in New England on Admission Examina- 
tions courteously gave your committee a hearing at its annual meeting at 
Boston University, April 28, 1900. As the proceedings of that meeting are 
now printed, and obtainable from the secretary, Professor W. C. Poland, of 
Brown University, I will not detain you to give you a report of it. It should 
be said, however, that after the commission had listened to our remarks and 
recommendations, they confined their deliberations, not to the abolition of the 
certificate system, but to various methods of better administering it. It does 
not appear that the commission, as a whole, favors examinations as the 
exclusive method of admission to college. 


IV. OBJECTIONS TO THE CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 


It is doubtless already clear to you that I do not favor the certificate system 
as at present used ; and, in this opinion, I represent the other members of your 
committee. The objections to the system were so admirably stated by Presi- 
dent Eliot, in his answer to the letter of inquiry, that I quote them: 

1. The certificate method diminishes the influence of colleges on secondary schools; 
and, particularly, it deprives colleges of the means of influencing the programs of 
study and the methods of teaching in the secondary schools. That influence has been 
in the past a valuable one. 

2. It deprives the public of the best means of learning the comparative merits 
or value of different secondary schools. . 

3. It deprives a good secondary school of the best existing means of demonstrat- 
ing that it is good, or that it is better than its neighbors. 
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4. It subjects the headmasters of some public and private schools to a strain 
which the colleges or the community has no right to put upon them; since the head- 
masters of some schools are almost forced to give certificates to pupils whom they 
know not to deserve them. From this point of view, the method seems to me very 
enfeebling as to both discipline and scholarship. 

To the above I add another: 


5. The colleges ought not to vest in the headmaster or his assistants 
the power to determine who shall enter their freshman classes, but should 
retain it in their own hands. 

No grammar-school principal or teachers should be given the power to 
say who should enter a high schoo}. The principal of a high school and his 
assistants should determine the fitness of all applicants for admission ; but, 
in such determination, they should of course take into consideration the prior 
school history of each candidate; and such a history should be furnished by 
the principals of the grammar schools. Precisely so do I conceive the rela- 
tions of the preparatory schools and the colleges. 

Whether justly or unjustly, some of the colleges admitting students on 
certificate have incurred the criticism of seeking mere numbers, of empha- 
sizing quantity more than quality, of ‘ worshiping the golden calf.” In so far 
as such an idea has gained lodgment in the public mind, the cause of the 
higher education in general, and the reputation of those colleges in particular, 
have suffered. As every true friend of culture is jealous for the leadership 
of the colleges in education, science, literature, and the liberal arts, such 
degradation in public esteem is a matter for sincere regret. While the 
examination method may be so loosely used as to lead to the same result, 
certainly it gives the colleges far greater control over their own standards 
than does the certificate method of admission; for, although in theory those 
admitted on certificate are on probation for one term and their school is on 
probation all the time, few candidates are ever remanded or their schools 
condemned. 


Vv. FINAL CONSIDERATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although the analogy may not in all respects hold, I think that we may 
— in the consideration of this subject —learn a lesson from the experience 
of the professions of law and medicine. I have been told by members of 
state boards of bar and medical examiners that the vastly higher standards 
of preparation and the far more efficient practice of these professions are 
due very largely to the increasingly rigid examinations now established by 
law for all applicants for admission to practice, which displaced the old 
system of certificates from preceptors. It must be said, however, and said 
with emphasis, that the superiority of the examination over the certificate 
method of admission to college depends upon the wisdom with which it is 
administered. Narrow prescriptions of certain text-books (as at Wellesley 
College) and a certain number of pages of texts, as at several colleges, are 
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pernicious in their influence on the schools. Likewise are all admission 
examinations that test scarcely more than memory in preparation of assigned 
work. College-admission examinations should test powers of thought and 
demand its accurate expression. They should offer optionals and encourage 
extra or additional liberalizing reading and study; thus they will strengthen 
the school curricula and infuse enthusiasm for learning and desire for culture 
and the scholarly spirit among pupils. When the graduates of other col- 
leges who are here present have written me so strongly in praise of the char- 
acter and influence of the Harvard admission examinations, I know that you 
will permit a Harvard man to say that in his judgment they have in the past 
twenty-five years greatly advanced the cause of secondary education in the 
United States. This they have done because of the amount of conscientious 
and intelligent thought that has been put into them, and the ability and 
impartiality with which Harvard has in general administered the system. 
She has greatly increased their influence for good of late by offering exam- 
inations in a wider range of subjects and by the issue of descriptive pam- 
phlets in each department, relating to the topics to be studied and the methods 
of presentation by the teacher. 

I am not, however, satisfied with the examination as carried out even by 
Harvard. To it I would add a sort of certificate — not to take the place of, 
but to be combined with, the method of admission by examination; to be 
combined with it not by any fixed rule —certainly no rule of the schools— 
but at the discretion of the college in every individual case. Sucha certifi- 
cate should be required for every candidate and should state, over the head- 
master’s signature, the pupil’s work every year in each branch, and the mark 
he obtained at the end of the year, with the name of the teacher who gave 
him the mark. It should also state whether or not he is a graduate of the 
school, and should be accompanied by, or should contain, an account of the 
candidate himself in relation, not to scholarship, but to health, character, and 
general tendencies. Such a certificate should prove highly useful to college 
authorities in the settlement of doubtful cases at the examination or in deal- 
ing with alleged cases of special nervousness at the examination; and it 
should be serviceable even in the case of those who have successfully passed 
the entrance examination. This certificate should state facts, and not opin- 
ions, such as the headmaster’s belief that the candidate is prepared for 
college; for while he may have very intelligent convictions on this point, the 
history of the candidate is quite sufficient for all purposes when united with 
the admission examinations. 

In the foregoing report I have, no doubt, presented matter that has often 
before been threshed out by the older members of this association; yet I 
deem it worth while to have brought it before you if for no other purpose 
than as a protest against the present system of admission to college on cer- 
tificate. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE PRESIDENT: Is it the pleasure of the meeting to consider 
the report which has now been read to you? It relates, as the 
chairman of the committee said, to a subject which is certainly 
debatable. The statistics given us in the course of this report 
show how greatly opinion is, on the one hand, divided, and on 
the other, indeterminate. This isa meeting of men and women 
who have large experience with this question. Is it the desire 
of the meeting to devote some moderate time to a discussion of 
this report? We are punctual with our business and can afford, 
at the pleasure of the meeting, to devote say half an hour toa 
further discussion of this subject. 


Dr. WiL1aM F. Brappsury, of the Cambridge Latin School: Mr. 
President — Just one thing simply. Many things might be said. I can 
say that I agree most thoroughly with almost everything that has been 
said. There is just one little point that I wish to speak of, where it 
seems to me the certificate system would have failed to do justice. It 
is something that happened this summer. I had a class in college 
algebra. There was a young lady in it taking a post-graduate course 
in the Latin school, who did splendid work in college algebra. Noth- 
ing could be better than the work she did. I had a boy, too, who did 
wretched work in it; he did not seem to know anything about it. Both 
of them had written very many algebra examination papers in the 
school. The boy had received very often zero on his paper; I think 
the highest was 50 per cent., but it was usually zo or less. The young 
lady had received from go to 100 every time. Before going to the 
examination I said to the young man, “You don’t want to try this 
paper at Harvard. You will surely fail. Just as well give it up now. 
It is of no use for you to try it.” When the report came from the 
college the girl had received “C” and the boy “B,” and so an honor. 
Well, it astonished me. I thought there must be some mistake. I 
wrote to Radcliffe and to Harvard, saying there must be some mistake 
in each of these cases. I received word back that the papers had been 
looked over again in the case of both and the report was correct, but 
both wrote to me that I could seethe papers. I took occasion to look 
carefully over the paper of the young man. I have not yet seen the 
paper at Radcliffe, but Iam going to. I went up to the college, and 
the young man’s papers were handed to me. I copied the paper very 
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carefully and carried it home. I have it exactly as the boy wrote it. 
I was gratified to find that the paper had been very carefully looked 
over by the board. Almost every question was marked three times. 
A mark had been given and then had been scratched out with a blue 
pencil, another mark, a different one, given and then scratched out, 
and a third mark which was left, showing that either three different 
persons had looked the questions over or one had looked them over a 
second and a third time very carefully and changed his mind. The sum 
total, too, had been added, added again, and added again, and the 
final mark left. I should not have certified that boy in college algebra» 
I felt sure he could not pass; but I think the mark on the paper was 
exactly right. Here wasan example where a boy had done something 
on examination and had done nothing before. I can account for it 
quite easily ; that he had worked up to the last, gradually growing up 
to it. I had been over every paper with him very carefully and shown 
him where his trouble was, and at last he went and got an honor, and 
the college marked him right (applause). 


Proressor W. C. PoLanp, of Brown University: Mr. President— 
As having a connection with the commission, and as a member of the 
committee appointed by the commission to investigate the question of 
the best method of administration of the certificate system, I feel 
greatly interested in this discussion. There may be some need of clear- 
ing our ideas as to what is the basis of the certificate for admission. 
It is possible that there is not an entire clarity of view as to what is the 
underlying theory, or what ought to be the underlying theory, of a 
certificate presented by a pupil for admission to college, on which cer- 
tificate, practically, the pupil is to be admitted in lieu of an examina- 
tion. Really there are two theories that seem to emerge in the 
consideration of this question. It is generally assumed, I think, that 
the teacher is the final arbiter as to the fitness of the pupil for admis- 
sion to college in all cases where a certificate is presented; but there is 
room for a question whether that is inevitably the case. I think that 
in all discussions that I have ever heard —I have heard a number on 
the subject and I myself have participated in some—it is generally 
assumed that that is the theory that underlies the certificate. In consid- 
ering the administration of the certificate question we ought to answer 
clearly some such question as this: ‘‘ What is the proper basis of a cer- 
tificate for admission to college? Is it in the theory that the prepara- 
tory teacher is the person best qualified to decide as to the fitness of 
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a pupil to undertake the work of the freshman year; or is it in the 
theory that an approved teacher or an approved school testifies that the 
pupil has performed a certain amount of work in each of the several 
studies required for admission, while the college reserves to itself the 
function of judgment upon this evidence as the fitness of the pupil to 
undertake the work aforesaid ?” Or it may be put more briefly in some 
such form as this: “ What is the proper function of an entrance cer- 
tificate given by a preparatory teacher to a candidate for admission to 
college? Is it to admit a candidate on the judgment of the prepara- 
tory teacher? Or is it to present testimony as to the work performed 
by the candidate, on which testimony the examining board of the col- 
lege shall judge whether the candidate should be admitted?” Of 
course, the certificate meant by this question is the certificate which 
takes the place of all other examination by college authorities. The 
examination is not then an examination of the candidate, but an exam- 
ination of the evidence which the candidate presents. Itseems to me 
that a fair question is open here, and that the solution of the question 
of administration will be vastly helped by answering this preliminary 
question. 

That is all, Mr. President, that I wish to do, merely to present this 
question as a question which has appeared on several occasions. I 
think it has appeared in the report of Mr. Ramsay this morning to 
some degree, and it has appeared elsewhere in private discussions of 
the matter. 


PROFESSOR JOHN K. Lorp, of Dartmouth College : Mr. President— 
You have very happily said that this is a debatable question, and any 
of us who have given it any consideration have found it so in our own 
judgment. The field of debate is so wide, and the opinions are so 
various, that it will certainly be worthless to attempt to make a review 
of the field in such a brief time as we have. It will take, indeed, a 
man who could “distinguish and divide a hair ’twixt south and south- 
west side,” to tell what the statistics which were presented to us this 
morning meant to the minds of the teachers. My own observation 
and correspondence and experience have led me to feel that there is 
a very marked disagreement among college teachers and among 
secondary-school teachers as to the benefits of one system and the 
other. I therefore wish to offer simply one or two considerations 
this morning, as they have occurred to me in reference to the two 
systems. 
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Of course, a certificate system, with which I am reasonably familiar, 
has two points of consideration: One is its theory, and the other is its 
administration. In reference to the theory of the certificate system, 
we have had it compared with the examination system. I want to 
dissent from the theory that the examination for entrance to college is 
an educational test any further than that any event which calls upon 
us to test our power in this world is an educational test. Nothing 
that helps to draw us out is other than an educational process. But I 
disagree with the view that the examination at entrance to college, set 
by a body of men that have had nothing to do with a previous course 
of training, is an educational test. Last night President Eliot — if he 
will allow me to refer to him—in giving some analogies to entrance 
examinations, said that when he received a letter of a thousand words, 
which he was to answer fully and clearly in a letter of fifty words, that 
was an educational test. I think the analogy would have been exact, 
or more nearly exact, if he had gone on to say that he knew, in writ- 
ing his reply, that his position as president of Harvard University 
depended on the judgment of the man who wrote the letter of a 
thousand words, whether his letter of fifty words was a satisfactory 
answer. I venture to think that a lawyer who argues a case at the bar 
would regard his case somewhat differently, and more in the light of 
a college-entrance examination, if he knew that he was going to be dis- 
barred if he lost hiscase. I think the physician who practices ona patient 
and performs an operation for appendicitis would feel that his position 
was more like that of a college student if he was to be debarred from the 
practice of medicine if his patient died. I think the analogies would be 
fair in that way. It seems to me that this examination for entrance to 
college stands out from all other examinations, in the stress it puts 
upon the test. It is not an educational test, it is a classification test, 
and the two are just as distinct as two things can possibly be. 

I do not want to follow out this, or to say anything further on this 
subject. There is so much to be said that one could keep talking 
indefinitely. But I want to call attention to one fact in reference to 
the correspondence between the examination and the certificate. The 
certificate system is supposed to be definite and clear in its adminis- 
tration ; that is to say, it brings a student up to college with prepara- 
tion complete and entire. The colleges do, as a fact, make minor 
exceptions ; but as a rule a certificate is supposed to enter a man clean 
into college. He goes in because he has done the work required, 
either in amount or quality, as the case may be, and he enters without 
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condition. How is it with the examination system? I venture to 
say that there are more people, men and girls, conditioned on enter- 
ing college, who have a year or more or less in which to make up 
their work, ten times over, than come in deficient under the certificate 
system. How is it with a man, for instance, who comes to college 
and has two years in which to make up his conditions, who has a year 
in which to make up his conditions, who has six months in which to 
make up his conditions? It does not make any difference what the time 
is, if a man is conditioned on entering college it means that he is not 
prepared to enter college, on the whole. If I may put it in a homely 
phrase, the examination opens a back-door entrance into college, it 
allows men to come in who are not prepared on the face of it ; the exami- 
nation says they are not prepared, and therefore they have to be con- 
ditioned. The result is that they come in. They may take up entirely 
different work from that in which they have been conditioned, going 
on with their college work, and showing themselves prepared, accord- 
ing to the standards of the college, to do college work in the college, 
but they have that long tail of work to bring up behind them. I have 
sometimes thought in this connection, Mr. President, that the certifi- 
cate system does an immense benefit to a great many persons of 
moderate ability, and yet who ought to have college education, from 
the very fact that it allows them to enter college without conditions. 
I think that a condition is a millstone around every person’s neck that 
enters college with it. If I had my way, there should not anybody 
come in conditioned. I think —I won’t say absolutely, but almost — 
I think that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a condition is a 
hindrance and not a help. If a boy or girl is really competent to do 
the college work, he or she is competent to do it because of what he 
or she has got then and there, not because of what he or she is going 
to get in the next year, or the next six months, or whatever the time 
may be. I think, therefore, that the certificate system oftentimes is 
an actual benefit in that fact, that it does allow people to go into col- 
lege without a condition, when perhaps they would be conditioned if 
they took an examination. 

I throw out these two points merely, Mr. President. There are 
multitudes of things which doubtless come to us all in the matter, but 
others will wish, perhaps, to speak. 


THE PresipENT: The President will point out some of the 
difficulties which embarrass the way of one who wishes to study 
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this subject. In the first place, in New England we have no 
system of really examining the condition of the secondary 
schools; therefore, the experiment of certificates is tried under 
the most disadvantageous possible circumstances. When it was 
first introduced into this country, an argument was made in favor 
of it from the German practice, secondary schools in Germany 
giving an outgoing certificate valid at the university. A fatal 
defect in the argument was that the German secondary schools 
are supervised by competent government educational authori- 
ties; ours by none. In New England we have nothing more 
than an occasional friendly visit to some schools by some col- 
lege officer. That is an extremely weak and imperfect method, 
though perhaps better than nothing. We are, therefore, trying 
the certificate system under the worst possible conditions. The 
public, or a student of this subject like myself, cannot get the 
facts which are necessary to an understanding of the working of 
either the certificate or the examination method. At Harvard 
we publish every year the number of rejections at our examina- 
tions, the percentage of rejections, the number of rejections in 
every subject in which we examine, and the percentage of rejec- 
tion in every subject in which we examine. I know no other 
institution in this country which does this. Yet this publicity is 
necessary to secure fora student of the subject the results of the 
experience of large numbers of institutions. Without publicity 
we cannot get evidence of the working of these two systems. 
Again, as soon as a New England college puts the certificate 
system at work freely, it ceases to have any useful observation 
of the examination method; and consequently its officers 
gradually fall into the state of mind of Professor Lord, who 
thinks it a merit of the certificate system that it admits people 
clear, invariably. We could easily accomplish that without 
having either examination or certificate, Moreover, as Mr. 
Ramsay has already pointed out, in a college which really works 
on the certificate plan, none but the refuse students are 
admitted on examination. Of course,‘all comparison in such 
colleges between the men or women admitted on certificates and 
those admitted on examination is absolutely useless, as has 
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already been pointed out here and as has been pointed out in 
former discussions. There is not the slightest use of asking in 
a college which really works on the certificate plan which stu- 
dents turn out best, the certificated or the examined. Of 
course it is the certificated. I mention these things to show 
the difficulties under which a real student of this subject labors 
in New England, or in the United States at large. 

Moreover, the certificate system in New England is not tried 
under conditions which an advocate of an examination system 
would think fair. Why not? Because the certificate system in 
New England is tried in presence of the examinations main- 
tained by Harvard, Yale, and Bowdoin; and the certificate sys- 
tem, working in the presence of those examinations, is, I 
venture to think, a totally different thing from what a universal 
certificate system would prove to be. The strict examinations 
maintained by those colleges in New England which still use 
the examination methods solely, greatly affect the results of the 
certificate system. As I heard President Carter, of Williams, 
say years ago, “We like our certificate system well enough, but 
we don’t know what on earth would happen to it if Harvard and 
Yale should adopt the certificate system.” I think, therefore, 
that a real student of this problem labors in New England, or 
even in the United States, under very serious difficulties, which 
not even the excellent report to which we have just listened can 
remove. I hope there are ladies or gentlemen here present who 
can point out how the field of this inquiry can be better cultivated. 


THE FEDERATION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM MACDONALD, 
Bowdoin College 

I am aware, Mr. President, that it is seldom well to begin 
one’s remarks with an apology or adisclaimer. I think I ought 
to say, however, that the title assigned to my paper is somewhat 
more ambitious than the substance of the paper warrants. I did 
meditate a very ambitious paper indeed, but it seemed, on the 
whole, better to devote the main part of the paper to a particu- 
lar phase of the subject which seemed to me of special interest 
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and importance. I ought to say, also, that it was not with any 
malice on my part that I prepared a paper, some considerable 
portion of which has something to say on the subject of exami- 
nations and the certificate system. I knew nothing of what the 
other papers on the program were to be until I received the 
printed program, some time after my own paper was prepared, 
and of course I did not know of the subject-matter of the 
address of President Hadley or of the report of Mr. Ramsay 
until I listened to those last night and this morning. I feel, on 
the whole, gratified that at the end of a discussion to which I 
have listened with mingled interest and anxiety, there are still] 
some considerable portions of my paper which, it seems, on the 
whole, worth while to read. 

No one who has followed at all closely the progress of sec- 
ondary and higher education in New England during the last 
twenty years can, I think, fail to have noticed the marked 
advance that has been made in the direction of uniformity. 
This advance has not been confined to any one department, or 
to any one class of institutions, but has been, in the main, gen- 
eral and comprehensive in its character. The diversity of 
methods and aims, which might naturally have been expected 
to result from the thoroughgoing transformation of education 
which has taken place in the period mentioned, has not come 
about. On the contrary, reconstructed and reorganized as the 
work of higher education has been, there is probably more uni- 
formity today in regard to it, on the part of both the colleges 
and the preparatory schools, than at any time for a considerable 
number of years. All of our New England colleges, for example, 
have adopted the elective system, though with varying range in 
the application of it. Nearly all make some provision for the 
admission of students without Greek, even though Greek be 
still, with some, a prerequisite for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. As substitutes for Greek practically the same range of 
subjects is allowed —modern languages, physical science, mathe- 
matics —though as yet in varying proportions and combina- 
tions. The laboratory method, not only in physical science, 
but, so far as its essential principles go, in other departments as 
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well, is so general as no longer to provoke comment. In the 
preparatory schools there has been, as we all know, a great 
readjustment of methods and curricula to meet the demands of 
the college course; and the employment of certain well-defined 
methods of instruction, as well as the observance of equally well- 
recognized principles in the arrangement of the course of study, 
are now general in the better class of schools. 

It is significant that this movement towards uniformity has 
been powerfully aided, and in some cases directly initiated, by 
the work of educational associations. Under the direction of 
various committees of the National Educational Association, the 
American Philological Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, and the American Historical Association, the methods 
of instruction in the preparatory schools, the make-up of the 
curriculum, and the requirements for admission to college, have 
been searchingly investigated, and the general principles upon 
which they should rest clearly stated. I suppose that in no 
country has so powerful a force been brought to bear upon both 
school and college as has been brought to bear by these asso- 
ciations. In New England the Commission of Colleges, devot- 
ing itself to the field of college-entrance requirements, has 
had the satisfaction of seeing uniformity grow apace under its 
labors, and a great deal of the efficiency of both preparatory and 
college education is due to the work of that body; while in the 
free discussion of questions touching the interests of both school 
and college, and in bringing representatives of the two classes 
of institutions into contact and acquaintance, our own New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools has per- 
formed an extremely useful work. 

It is worth while noticing, further, that this movement towards 
uniformity has not been vitiated by the notion that there was any 
sufficient virtue in uniformity, considered simply as such. The 
demand for uniform requirements, uniform standards, uniform 
methods, simply for the sake of regularity and formal accord, is 
the cry of the machinist, not the idea of the educator. Notwith- 
standing the steps that have been taken to organize secondary 
and higher education, we have probably never been in any less 
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danger than we are today of seeing our educational system 
reduced to the condition of a mere machine, grinding out its 
product in a regular, impartial, and unvarying way. It is because 
we have sought to appropriate certain ideas, and put in opera- 
tion certain principles of a fundamental sort, that we have worked 
for orderliness and uniformity in reconstructing our educa- 
tional work. In what I have to say, therefore, I wish to dis- 
claim any sympathy with those who think that the best way to 
improve a situation is simply to construct a new machine, or 
that the limitations of our New England education are to be 
removed by organizing another association, and drawing up a 
new set of blanks. 

It must be obvious, however, to those who are daily con- 
cerned with the work of colleges and preparatory schools, that 
the claim to the attainment of uniformity is subject to some 
important modifications. At a good many points our attain- 
ment in this direction is more apparent than real. We have 
formally adopted, for example, in the main, certain carefully 
prepared schemes of requirements for admission to college; but 
any one of us, I fancy, would be glad to know the names of any 
two colleges that interpret their entrance requirements alike. 
Any teacher who has taken the trouble to collect and compare 
entrance-examination papers from a number of colleges, knows 
how considerable the diversity among them is likely to be —— how 
varied they are in difficulty or in comprehensiveness, or as tests 
of the student’s knowledge. What is true of the papers in any 
particular department is still more true when the papers in dif- 
ferent departments are compared, and the intellectual demands 
made upon the student in one line of work are weighed against 
the demands made upon him in another. Moreover, some col- 
leges admit only upon examination, others mainly by certificate ; 
and while uniformity in the interpretation of requirements under 
the examination system still leaves much to be desired, uniformity 
of interpretation under the certificate system is still, like the belief 
of some men in immortality, hardly more than a “ pleasing hope.” 

If we go a step further, and examine the work of the colleges 
themselves, conditions equally diverse are found to prevail. 
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The requirements for the first degree are not the same in differ- 
ent institutions, either as to the number of courses, or the number 
of weekly exercises required. The word “course,” common as 
is the use of it, can be defined only in terms of the institution 
employing it. It is undeniable, I think, that college courses 
which, from the accounts of them given in the catalogues, would 
seem to cover practically the same ground, do nevertheless dif- 
fer materially in content. There would seem to be, for example, 
no reason why a course in elementary German, taught four 
hours a week throughout the year in one institution, should not 
be in all essential respects identical with the elementary course 
in German taught four hours a week throughout the year in 
another institution; but that it is so identical is, as all college 
men know, by no means always the case. I can no more than 
mention such other important matters as the ranking system, 
the conditions of promotion from class to class, the injection of 
professional courses into the senior year, and the award of 
scholarships and other beneficiary aid to freshmen—each and 
all of them matters in respect to which the action of our New 
England colleges is absolutely diverse. 

It must long have been apparent, I think, that the adminis- 
tration of so much of our educational system as pertains to 
admission to college—and it is of that part that I wish from 
this point on particularly to speak—is carried on at very con- 
siderable expense, in both money and time. Every college in 
New England draws its students from an extensive area. If it 
admit students by examination, it must prepare its own set of 
examination papers, conduct its own examinations, often at a 
number of centers, read and mark the papers, keep its own 
detailed record of the results, and make report to the applicant 
and to the teacher under whom he was prepared. If the college 
admit on certificate, it must devise its own method of examining 
or approving schools, and keep track of the work of students 
during their freshman year, with all the other interminable book- 
keeping which a sincere treatment of the certificate plan involves. 
Every institution in New England is doing one or other of these 
things at this time, has done them for years, and probably 
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expects to do them for years to come. In other words, dealing 
with a subject which was never easier to deal with than now, 
“handling a product,” if the phrase may be allowed, which was 
never easier to handle or of more uniform character, we have 
as many administrative machines for this particular purpose as 
there are institutions, and all maintained at considerable cost, 
not only of money, but also of mental, physical, and occasion- 
ally moral wear and tear. 

I should be the last to affirm that the work done in this 
direction is not well done. I do not believe that the adminis- 
tration of college entrance requirements, including, of course, 
once for all, the work of preparatory schools in connection 
therewith, can ever be intrusted to persons who are not them- 
selves active members of the colleges and schools concerned. 
But Iam impressed with the disproportion between the labor 
involved in the maintenance of the system as we now have it 
and the results obtained under its operation. We are employing 
many more men and women in the business of testing the fitness 
of young people who apply for admission to college than there 
is any rational necessity for, and my own observation compels 
me to think that we are employing some men and women who 
ought not to be employed in the business at all; and I think 
that the burden of proof is upon those who insist that continu- 
ance in the time-honored way is necessary, rather than upon 
those who venture to advocate some better way. 

What I would urge, accordingly, is the adoption of some 
plan of codéperation by the colleges and preparatory schools of 
New England, primarily for the joint administration of prepara- 
tion for and admission to college, and, beyond that, for such 
other matters of common interest and concern as shall from 
time to time present themselves. It seems to me that the time 
has come when: the numerous institutions in New England, 
having a common purpose, seeking to employ common methods, 
and striving to attain common standards, can so combine as to 
secure greater economy and efficiency, and give to New England 
education a higher degree of unity than it has up to the present 
time enjoyed. 
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Fortunately for our purpose, we have an example of federa- 
tion, for the purposes of éntrance examinations, in the action 
lately taken by the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland. The plan, which 
has received the assent of all the institutions interested, was 
adopted last May, and is to go into operation next June. The 
details of the scheme are so interesting, and the movement is at 
the same time, as it seems to me, so important an advance step in 
the direction of educational federation, that I venture to sum- 
marize its chief provisions. 

The plan adopted by the Middle States Association provides 
for the creation of a college-entrance examination board, con- 
sisting of the president or an authorized representative of each 
college and university in the middle states and Maryland having 
a freshman or entering class of not less than fifty students, and 
of five representatives of secondary schools, chosen annually by 
the association. From this board is to be chosen annually an 
executive committee of five, at least one of whom must bea 
representative of the secondary schools. To this examination 
board is intrusted the conduct of entrance examinations for the 
colleges and universities represented in the association, including 
the preparation and marking of the examination papers. 

For each of the subjects in which the examinations are to be 
held the board is required to designate, not later than December 
in each year, three associate examiners, two of them college 
teachers, who shall prepare examination questions, or other 
appropriate tests, in the subjects assigned to them. One of the 
college members of each of these groups of three is known as the 
chief examiner. The papers or tests agreed upon by the sev- 
eral groups of examiners are submitted for approval or revision 
to a committee made up of the chief examiners and the five 
representatives of the secondary schools who are members of 
the college-entrance board. As examinations are to be held 
next June in eleven different subjects, this committee of revision 
will have sixteen members. The action of the committee is final. 

Not later than May the board is to appoint a staff of readers, 
to read and mark the examination books or other tests. Both 
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college and secondary-school teachers are eligible for such 
appointments. The examinations themselves are to be held at 
such times and places, and under such supervision, as the board 
may direct; and the printing and distribution of the papers are 
also committed to the board. On the completion of the exami- 
nation, the answer books are to be transmitted to the secretary 
of the board, who distributes them to the readers who have been 
selected. Seven days are allowed for the reading and return of 
the books to the secretary. Upon the receipt of the books 
from the readers, certificates setting forth the results of the 
examination are to be issued by the secretary to each can- 
didate. A uniform system of marking also forms part of the 
plan. 

The plan further provides for the payment of a fee of $5 by 
each person applying for examination; and from this fund, I 
suppose, rather than from a ro rata contribution by the colleges 
and schools concerned, the expenses incident to preparing the 
papers, conducting the examinations, and reading the books are 
to be paid. 

The meeting which adopted the plan, held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, on May 12, included representatives from Columbia, 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Princeton, tennsylvania, Vassar, 
Union, and other institutions, besides leading secondary schools. 
The heartiness with which the scheme was adopted would seem 
to indicate that the members of the Middle States Association 
regarded it as meeting a pressing need, at the same time that it 
did not in any way endanger their individual interests. 

It is, I think, a fair question, and one which we may well 
seriously consider, whether some such plan as this might not 
with advantage be adopted in New England. Some of the 
details, of course, we might prefer to change. Personally, | 
doubt whether we are ready to require a fee from each applicant 
for admission to college; and I am inclined to think that the 
number of representatives of preparatory schools on the exami- 
nation board might well be increased., But the principles on 
which this plan rests seem to me theoretically sound and prac- 
tically useful; and I am unable to see wherein our situation has 
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peculiarities likely to diminish the practical advantages of such 
a scheme. 

To look first at the question of finance, I said that I doubted 
the practicability of imposing a fee upon each candidate for 
examination. I do not urge the point, however, since it does 
not seem to me to be a vital detail of the plan. If the fee prin- 
ciple is adopted, the necessary support for the examination 
board is provided for, and the amount now expended by the 
colleges in administering their examinations and certificate sys- 
tems is saved. Five dollars apiece from each successful candi- 
date would have meant about $15,000 last year, counting the 
number of enrolled freshmen as opproximately equal to the 
number of candidates. On the other hand, if the fee system 
is thought inadvisable, the expense of the system could readily 
be met by a pro rata contribution from the colleges and schools 
concerned. I am inclined to think that the amount of such 
contribution would be appreciably less than the present cost of 
running the entrance machinery. 

More important, however, than the question of dollars and 
cents is the advantage to be found in the use of identical exami- 
nation papers, prepared by representatives not only of different 
institutions, but of different classes of institutions as well. I am 
disposed to think that an examination paper in mathematics, 
Latin, or chemistry, prepared by two teachers from as many 
different colleges and a teacher of the subject in a secondary 
school, is likely to be a better paper, a more fit paper with 
which to test a candidate who presents himself for examination 
in the subject than a paper prepared by any individual instructor 
or by any departmental faculty of any college or university. I 
think that we should find a distinct gain not only in mutual 
regard, but also in mutual understanding, between the schools 
and colleges if the examinations held ceased to be the essen- 
tially one-sided tests that they are now. I certainly do not 
know of any reason why a college should fear that its standard 
would be lowered or the strictness of its tests relaxed because 
the testing paper was drawn up by a committee on which sat a 
secondary-school teacher; nor do I think that any college need 
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hesitate to have the students who enter it enter on an examina- 
tion arranged by competent teachers who, in the wise ordering 
of Providence, do not happen to belong to its own faculty. 
There is nothing so dangerous or imperfect about an examina- 
tion paper prepared by instructors at Harvard or Yale or 
Amherst as to make institutions like Brown or Dartmouth 
or Bowdoin fear to admit students who have successfully 
passed it. 

The mere fact of identity, too, is worth considering at this 
point. We have had, in the last few years, quite a number of 
programs drawn up setting forth the kind of examination that 
might be given for admission to college in this subject or that, 
and the kind of preparation that should be given to students 
who proposed to offer themselvs as candidates. A number of 
these programs have been adopted by most if not all of the 
colleges in New England, and are set forth in their published 
catalogues. We have agreement as to English, Latin, and Greek ; 
somewhat less agreement, but still considerable, regarding 
French, German, history, and physics. On paper, in other 
words, the requirements of the different colleges at these several 
points are the same. It seems to me that it would be a marked 
gain if we could goa step further and set the same examina- 
tions in these subjects to all persons who offer to pass in them. 
So long as a dozen colleges state their requirement in English 
in the same way I see nothing to be gained by preparing sepa- 
rate examination papers for each of them. If the examination 
is harder or easier, better or worse, in one case than in another, 
it is in consequence of an interpretation put upon the require- 
ments by the one institution or the other which was never con- 
templated when those requirements. were framed, or understood 
to be reserved when the requirements were adopted. I cannot 
admit that any college examiner, if joint action can be attained, 
has aright to frame an examination paper embodying his par- 
ticular ideas as to how the subject should be taught, if the 
requirements for the subject as stated in the college catalogue 
have been adopted upon the report of some conference or com- 
mission, such as those which have so materially modified the 
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statement of entrance requirements during the last few years. 
There is abundant room for any college teacher to impress his 
individuality, if he has any, on his students in his class room, 
without injecting it into an examination paper on a subject in 
regard to which agreement as to methods and amount of work 
may fairly be assumed to have been reached. 

I am aware, of course, that there exist in the minds of many 
persons some more or less serious objections to the adoption of 
such a plan as has been spoken of ; and without dwelling further 
upon the advantages of such a codperative scheme — advantages 
which, it seems to me, must be apparent, notwithstanding the 
arguments brought against it—I take the liberty of devoting 
the moments remaining to me to a consideration of one or two 
of the most important of these objections. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of the adoption of some 
such plan of joint action as has been adopted by the Associa- 
tion of the Middle States is to be found, I think, in the division 
of the colleges into the two classes of those who admit students 
on certificate and those who admit only upon examination. It 
is no part of my present purpose to engage in a discussion of 
the certificate plan as such. Its advantages and disadvantages 
have been very often debated, and I have no disposition to take 
up the cudgel for one system or the other. It does seem clear, 
however, that the creation of a college-entrance examination 
board would necessitate a definite agreement with regard to this 
matter. With the exception of Yale, Harvard, and Bowdoin, all 
of our New England colleges receive students under one form or 
another of the certificate plan, and in most, if not all, such insti- 
tutions, the admissions by certificate are quite the largest pro- 
portion of the whole number of admissions. A joint scheme of 
administering entrance requirements would give the colleges a 
chance to choose, once for all, which god they would serve. 
The obvious course, apparently, would be either for all to admit 
on certificate or else for all to admit by examination. No doubt 
a college-entrance board could deal with a certificate régime as 
well as with examinations, but to ‘deal with both at once would 
add greatly to its labors. If I may express a personal opinion, 
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I would say that I have long thought that a number of institu- 
tions which now admit by certificate would prefer to admit only 
by examination, and would return to the examination basis if 
they could be assured of similar action by all their competitors. 
Such general return, of course, could work no disadvantage to 
any one institution. When it should once have come about that 
the only way to get into any New England college was to pass 
the prescribed examinations, students and teachers would prob- 
ably accept the situation without serious complaint, and without 
loss of enrollment to the college. 

One thing that the college-entrance board could bring about, 
therefore, is the restoration of the examination system in place 
of the certificate plan. On the other hand, if the certificate 
plan is to be retained, either in whole or in part, it seems to me 
that it should be adopted by all the colleges, and the adminis- 
tration of it committed to some central committee or board. If 
admission by certificate is to be the rule, why should we not 
have a joint committee for New England to provide for the 
examination of schools, as the examination board of the middle 
states provides for the examination of students, and whose cer- 
tificate should be necessary to secure admission to college? 
If the preparatory schools of New England were examined and 
rated by a board made up of representatives of the colleges and 
of the schools themselves, and certificates issued based upon 
such inspection, I cannot see why any institution, however high 
its standards, should hesitate to accept students bearing those 
certificates. Such a systematic inspection would be by no means 
an impossible task, while the results that would accrue from it 
could not fail to be beneficial. There cannot be, in the long 
run, any essential difference, so far as the integrity of college 
work is concerned, between admission based upon: an examina- 
tion of the school and admission based upon an examination 
of the pupils, and I am confident that the joint action of 
the colleges of the New England states and the schools them- 
selves in this matter would not only tone up and strengthen very 
perceptibly the present irregular and unsystematic certificate 
plan, but might also be made to insure as effective a preparation 
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for college as is now secured under the stimulus of an examina- 
tion. No college or university, acting alone and single-handed, 
is likely to devise and maintain, for any considerable period, a 
certificate system that will bear close inspection; but I see no 
reason why all of the colleges acting together might not secure 
all the advantages that a certificate plan is thought to possess, 
while escaping most, if not all, of the dangers which have 
attended the system as thus far carried out. 

A second objection is urged by those who feel that none but 
members of the college faculty should pass upon the papers of 
the candidates for admission to the institution. As I heard a 
distinguished president say, a short time ago: ‘‘We could never 
consent to have anyone else read our examination books.” So 
long as the stated requirements for admission to college are 
variously interpreted by different institutions, so long, of course, 
there will be conclusive force in this argument; but so long, 
also, will there be essential diversity of standard, although from 
that weakness we profess largely to have freed ourselves. On 
the other hand, if our requirements for admission mean any- 
thing, they ought to mean something in particular, and some- 
thing that can be made clear to average men and women 
engaged in school, college, and university teaching. In other 
words, they ought to be capable of uniform interpretation. The 
point to be insisted upon is that there is neither necessity for 
nor propriety in having two standards of attainment in the same 
subject for the same grade of students, simply because there are 
several institutions instead of one to be dealt with. If Harvard 
and Yale, for example, adopt the same requirement in algebra, 
and state the requirement in the same way in their catalogues 
or elsewhere, I fail to see any reason why the same examina- 
tion paper in algebra would not suffice for the two institutions ; 
and, further, with the requirement in algebra stated in the same 
terms, and adopted, after ample discussion, with every opportu- 
nity for a clear understanding of what it meant, I confess that 
I cannot see what difference it makes whether a Yale or a Har- 
vard man corrects the paper, or, for that matter, whether it is 
corrected by a man from either institution. The only point is 
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that the paper shall be such a paper as the stated requirement 
calls for, and that it shall be corrected and marked by a person 
competent to decide to what extent the demands made by the 
paper have been met; and for the attainment of that object 
neither Harvard nor Yale, Dartmouth nor Brown, Williams nor 
Tufts could claim, or would care to claim, any superiority. 

A third objection may, doubtless, be raised by those who 
fear lest the adoption of a joint scheme may operate to draw 
students away from this institution or that, and thereby inter- 
fere with the relative standing of colleges and dim prestige. In 
particular, the friends of the smaller colleges have sometimes 
expressed themselves as fearing lest their students, if they found 
themselves able to go to a larger institution, would be strongly 
inclined to do so. If a man holds a certificate issued by the 
central examination board, showing that he has passed a cer- 
tain number of subjects, and knows that the certificate would 
be accepted at Harvard as well as at Bowdoin, would he not 
be likely to go to Harvard instead of to Bowdoin? Would not 
our smaller colleges suffer in numbers from the superior attrac- 
tiveness of their larger neighbors, or would there not be danger 
that a central board would put the standard so high as to 
exclude many who now find a place in the smaller institutions ? 
I do not myself think that the danger in this direction is suffi- 
cient to warrant any New England college in making prepara- 
tions to close its doors. Students are drawn away from the 
smaller to the larger places now, and in increasing numbers 
from year to year, and yet somehow the small college continues 
to thrive. Young men and women, it must be remembered, go 
to college for a variety of reasons other than because of the 
relative ease or difficulty of getting in. Some are moved by 
social, religious, or traditional influences. Some rely much on 
the opinions of teachers, pastors, or friends. Many are drawn 
by the name or reputation of the college, its distinction in 
scholarship, its prowess in athletics, its indications of rapid 
material growth, or its skill in getting its*name often into the 
newspapers. Questions of distance and expense count largely 
with many. There is, I think, extremely little reason to fear 
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that any such federation of interests as has been here advocated 
would work injury to any healthy institution. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that it would immensely strengthen the smaller 
institutions, and that if all the students who entered New Eng- 
land colleges and universities came in with the same kind and 
value of certificate in each subject presented, the problem of the 
healthy smaller college would continue to be the problem of 
selection and not the problem of survival. 

In what I have said on this subject I have, naturally, made 
no attempt to set forth the details of a codperative plan. Such 
work is always, I think, best done by a committee of representa- 
tives of the institutions concerned. There need be no fear, how- 
ever, but that such machinery as the carrying out of the scheme 
involves could readily be constructed and made to run smoothly 
and successfully. As to the undertaking itself, it seems to me to 
be one of great importance, and one to which this association, 
representing as it does the various institutions necessarily con- 
cerned, cannot too soon or too earnestly give its attention. 
Beyond any question, I think, the federation of institutions is one 
of the subjects certain to be prominent in educational discussion 
for the next few years. I am unwilling to believe that what has 
been inaugurated in the middle states cannot be successfully set 
up here in New England, or that what has been unanimously 
adopted in the one section is not a matter of concern to the col- 
leges and schools of the other. The only question is whether 
we are prepared to undertake the work, whether we earnestly 
desire the benefits likely to accrue from such a form of federa- 
tion, or whether we prefer the present plan. Federation without 
mutual concession we cannot, of course, expect to attain; but if 
we can rid our minds of the notion that concession involves 
either a lowering of standards or a surrender of healthy and 
proper independence, the apparent difficulties in the way are 
pretty certain to disappear. 


[The limitations of space make it possible to print here only a small por- 
tion of the discussions on the leading topics of the meeting. These dis- 
cussions will appear in full in the Proceedings of the Association, edited by 
the secretary, Dr. Ray Greene Huling.— Epitor SCHOOL REVIEW. 
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First Book, Home Geography ; and Second Book, North America. By RALPH 
S. TARR and FRANK M. McMurry. Macmillan & Co. Price, 60 
cents each. 

THE First Book is to be looked upon as a serious, though not altogether success- 
ful, attempt to write a book on geography for children. One evidence that the book 
is not altogether successful is found in the fact that the reader is all along aware of 
the effort to write for children. Under these circumstances it is not strange that there 
are frequent lapses from the style which children can understand, to a style which is 
quite beyond them, and frequent statements which imply an understanding and a 
knowledge far beyond that of the pupils for whom the book was written. Apart from 
these defects, which it would be difficult for anyone not accustomed to working 
with children to avoid, there are other vulnerable points. 

The verbal illustrations are frequently ill-chosen. For example, on page 72, in 
connection with the attempt to explain why heated air rises, the illustration introduced 
is as follows: ‘‘ Light objects, such as wood, will rise and float in water. So, also, 
when air is warmed and made light near a lamp, the cooler, heavy air all around flows 
toward the lamp, and the warm air is forced to rise.” It is doubtful if children will 
get a better idea of the rise of heated air, because of this comparison. 

Apart from these infelicities of style, the impressions left are, in many cases, 
inaccurate. Thus, on page 25 the impression is conveyed that ores are found only in 
mountains; on page 34, that slopes are the especially valuable part of the land sur- 
face. To the child, a slope means a steep slope; and it is far from true that slopes, 
as the child understands slopes, are the most valuable part of the country. On pages 
115 and 116 the impression is left that the earth has but one motion, that of rotation. 
On page 168 the impression is conveyed that eastern Kansas and Nebraska have not 
rainfall adequate for agricultural purposes. 

In other cases there are statements which are inaccurate. Thus on page 6, we 
find the following statement : “ According to the definition of geography, which treats 
of the relation between men and the earth —a hill or a lake is worthy of mention only 
because it bears a relation to us, the men upon the earth; considered by itself it is not 
a part of geography.” On page 19 there is the statement: “ Real mountains are found 
only where parts of the land have been slowly raised or lowered until some portions are 
much higher than the surrounding country.” This, of course, takes volcanic mountains 
out of the category of “real” mountains. On page 172 we learn what will surprise 
the inhabitants of that city, that Milwaukee is “ specially noted for its flour mills.” 

While the figures in the text are generally well-chosen, some of them are inaccur- 
ate, as, for example, Fig. 30, where the cross-section part of the figure is out of har- 
mony with the part representing the surface; Fig. 4, where disintegrating rock is 
represented by a series of rounded pebble stones as unlike disintegrated rock as 
possible; Fig. 6, where clover roots are said to be extending down great distances 
into the soil, but where the vegetation represented bears no resemblance to clover; 
and Fig. 54, where an extraordinary bottom is given to the sea. In too many cases, 
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also, the figures are indistinct. While, therefore, the selection of material presented 
in the book is on the whole good, and while much of it is simply presented, the child 
who has no teacher will fail to understand some parts of it, and will get erroneous 
impressions from others. 

From the pedagogical point of view there are serious criticisms to be made. The 
book seems to proceed on the assumption that the teacher knows but little; at least, 
not enough to ask intelligent questions, or to put the emphasis in the proper place. 
Carrying out this assumption, the book is marred by a series of perfunctory questions 
introduced at the end of each section or chapter. If the questions were of the stimu- 
lative sort, there might be some excuse tor them, but they are of the sort calculated 
merely to draw out what the child remembers of what is in the text. It is difficult to 
see what their function is, unless they are meant to make it unnecessary for the teacher 
to read the book. One cannot help wondering whether it was the authors or the 
publishers who insisted on the introduction of the questions. If the publishers, the 
questions must be in response to a popular demand. If this be the case, the questions 
are a most serious commentary on the present status of geography teaching. 

Along with the questions there are certain “suggestions,” many of which are 
good; but they would have much greater force if they were made by the teacher, 
instead of by the book. Were the questions and suggestions followed, they would 
seem to take all initiative from the teacher. If the teacher must have such questions 
put into his mouth for him, and such suggestions into his mind, it would be better to 
have them in a separate pamphlet issued for teachers only, and to have them kept out 
of the book which goes to the pupils. In this case, the efficient teacher will be spared 
the humiliation of the constant suggestion of inefficiency; and the incompetent teacher 
will be spared the humiliation of having his incompetence constantly exhibited by 
the printed page. The pedagogical machinery is too much in evidence. 

Throughout the first part of the book it has been the plan of the authors to 
introduce a summary about every second page; at least there is a line in italics 
introduced at stated intervals which we suppose to be meant for a summary. Some 
of these summaries are superfluous ; some of them altogether foolish, as that on page 
38, where the summary is: “The hills, mountains, and valleys are very beautiful ;” 
and some of them are inappropriate, since they contain ideas which have not hereto- 
fore appeared in the text, as, for example, that on page 44. The comments made 
above, in connection with the “ questions,” apply with equal force to these summaries. 

The book does not, therefore, seem to meet the needs of the child who has no 
teacher, or of the child who has. While it has many good points, and while it was 
seriously meant to be a good book, it seems to us that the field is still open for a First 
Book of Geography. 

In the Second Bvok, the authors do well to emphasize the physiographic basis of 
the subject. In general it may be said that the selection of matter ... this volume is 
good, that it is for the most part clearly written, and that the order of presentation is 
happy. The style of the book is on the whole much better adapted to the pupils for 
whom it was written than in the case of the First Book, though even here there are 
traces of the infelicities mentioned above. There are, furthermore, the same sorts of 
inaccuracies and inadequacies, suggesting haste in preparation. For example, it is 
said (p. 13) of the continental ice-sheet that it reached “as far south as New York 
City and the Ohio River in the East, but not so far south in the West ;” whereas, the 
ice-sheet reached farthest south in Illinois, which is not ordinarily called East, and 
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much farther south in Kansas (which is surely West) than in New York. Again 
(p. 174), it is implied that among the middle Atlantic states, iron is found only in 
Pennsylvania, though according to the latest published statistics, and according to the 
statistics in the last chapter of the book (p. 413), Virginia produces more iron than 
Pennsylvania, and other states of the group should hardly be left out of account. 
The plains of the Mississippi Basin, so far as they lie in the southern states, are said 
(p. 203) to be interrupted by some low mountains in Indian Territory and Arkansas, 
but nothing is said in this connection of the mountains of Oklahoma and Texas, which 
are in the area under discussion. The Chicago Drainage Canal is said (p. 267) to 
connect Lake Michigan with the Illinois River. This is, of course, true, in the same 
sense that it connects Lake Michigan with the Mississippi. Duluth, although situated 
in the greatest wheat-producing state in the Union, is said to owe its great elevators 
to its proximity to “the Dakota wheat-fields.” Statements comparable to the above 
are too common throughout the book. 

There are various omissions, which would hardly have occurred had sufficient 
care been taken in the preparation of the volume. For example, in connection with 
the building-stone of the central states, the product of Ohio and Indiana is emphasized, 
but that of northern Wisconsin and Michigan is not referred to. Although manu- 
factures and articles of commerce in general receive attention, no mention is made of 
Portland cement, which is now an extremely important article of manufacture and 
commerce in various sections of the country. 

Many of the figures of the text are excellent. This is especially true of the relief 
maps of the continent, of the United States, and of the various groups of states. 
Many of the other figures are also good, but in general the half-tone work is poor. 
Many of the figures, indeed, are so poor as to be absolutely worthless. This is true 
of such figures as I1, 18, 21, 184, 188, and 256. In many other cases, the figures are 
so poor as to give but a very indistinct impression of the thing represented. Figs. 
186, 242, 253, 289 and 290 are examples. In some other cases the arrangement of figures 
is confusing. This is especially true in some of the maps, such as those on pages 
150, 194, and 224, where the child will be likely to misunderstand the geographic 
relations of the several parts represented. The character of the figures now and then 
introduces a humorous element; for example, Fig. 280, beneath which stands the 
statement: “One of the giant trees of British Columbia. Notice how small the man 
appears.” ‘This is really a puzzle picture, for while the figure shows the giant tree 
well enough, it will take a sharp-eyed child to find the man, not because he is small, 
but because he is indistinct. 

The comparative statistics introduced in the final chapter of the book are excel- 
lent, and their representation is effective. It may be suggested that the dates for 
which these statistics stand should be given, for they vary greatly from year to year. 
It would have been well, also, if the graphic statistics could have been extended 
beyond the five leading states. The statistics might well have been carried so far as 
to include all of the important states under each heading. Comparative statistics 
representing the productions of past years would be very welcome in the same con- 
nection, since such statistics would show the progress of development. 

If the authors should prepare a 7hird Book of Geography, and make it as much 
better than the Second as the Second is better than the First, it would be a thoroughly 


good book. 
R. D. SALISBURY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 


Mr. Paut H. Hanus, professor of the Theory and Practice of Edu- 
cation in Harvard University is undertaking a very thorough investigation 
concerning the working of the elective system in the colleges and the 
secondary schools of this country. For this purpose he has issued a cir- 
cular, asking for information under the following heads: (1) Please name 
the studies which you have taken during your school career, including your 
courses for the present year. Kindly underscore prescribed studies. (2) 
Has your choice of studies been determined by any of the following rea- 
sons: (a) Temporary interest due to the recommendation of other stu- 
dents; (4) The advice of teachers, parents, or guardians; (c) deliberate 
choice in accordance with your own tastes; (d) the desire to avoid difficult 
(3) If two or more of these reasons have determined your choices, 


subjects. 
If other reasons than those enumerated have determined your 


please say so. 


choices, please give them. 
These questions are asked of seniors in the high school, and Mr. Hanus 


will send to the headmaster of any high school printed forms to be thus filled 
out. The investigation is extended also to college courses, and the questions 
there asked correspond pretty closely to those asked in the secondary schools. 
We read very much of the theory of elective studies, but after all the most 
valuable contributions to literature on this subject will be the experiences that 
schools have had in the actual workings of this system. Hence, we believe 
that the result of Mr. Hanus’ investigations will do more to settle the question 
of elective studies, their advantages and their disadvantages, than anything 
else that has up to this time been offered. We hope to add something of 
definite value to this investigation in an article on “ The Galesburg plan of 
Elective Studies,” by Mr. F. D. Thomson, principal of the high school. This 
will appear in the January issue of the SCHOOL REVIEW. 


Tue Associated Academic Principals of the State of New York will hold 
their sixteenth annual holiday conference in Syracuse, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, December 26-28. While this conference is of secondary 
teachers and is in the interest of high schools and academies, there is a cor- 
dial invitation to colleges and normal schools to send representatives, who 
are free to take part in the discussions at the meetings. The spirit and 
objects of this meeting are too well known to need any extended statement, 
excepting to say that it is one of the most important gatherings of persons 
629 
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interested in the vital problems of education in the eastern states. Some of 
the subjects to be discussed are as follows: To what extent should the high 
school be graded? What is the aim and purpose of nature study, and how 
can it be rationally applied to school work? The place of music in the high- 
school course. Defects of history teaching in the high school as revealed in 
the college. How much history is it possible to teach in the grades and how 
much is desirable? What is meant by “rational education?’ The vital 
question of athletics in high schools will be discussed and a morning given to 
the discussion of Professor Miinsterberg’s paper in the Atlantic Monthly on 
school reform. Particulars in regard to the reduction of fare on the railways 
and other specific items of interest in connection with the meeting will be 
given on application to Mr. S. Dwight Arms, secretary of the association, 
Albany, N. Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. D. Boynton, of Ithaca, N. Y., has just issued his 
report of the progress of education in that city for the year 1899-Ig00. It is 
full of interesting and suggestive material, and shows what substantial progress 
can be made in a city which has enlightened legislators and administrators. 
The growth of the high school has been phenomenal, for, with practically no 
increase in the city or school population, the attendance has increased from 
308 in 1890 to 572 in 1g00. This is due partly to the influence of Cornell 
University, which makes the school prominent as a fitting school, partly to 
the lengthening of the course from three to four years, but the superintendent 
says that “equal, if not greater than these, is the expert instruction given in 
the class room; the personal interest of the teachers in student affairs, as 
shown in athletics, musical, and literary clubs, lecture courses, social, and 
other entertainments; and the liberal courses of study offered, thus affording 
a student an opportunity of developing his individual tastes.’’ There are two 
interesting experiments in education being tried in Ithaca, the onein elementary 
education, the other in secondary, the results of which will be looked for with 
more than ordinary interest. The one in connection with elementary educa- 
tion was suggested by the remarks of President Eliot at the National Educa- 
tional Association in 1892,and President Harper at the New York University 
Convocation in Albany in 18yg on the subject of ‘‘ Waste in Education.” Mr. 
Boynton describes the experiment as follows: 

One year ago, after the public schools had been in session for about three weeks, 
with the consent of the president and the board, a notice was printed in our local 
papers announcing that a one-hour class would be opened in connection with the 
training department of the high school. The first fourteen children who responded to 
this notice were taken. During the remainder of the first term these children were in 
school for forty-five minutes a day. Later this time was extended to one hour, and in 
the spring quarter to one and one half hours. The class was under the personal direc- 
tion of Mrs. Jenkins. In the middle of the year a second class of about the same 
number was organized in the same manner. The children in both of these classes 
were considered as too young to enter the primary grades of the public schools. The 
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first class did, without difficulty, the work of the first year and a part of the second 
year; and the second class made corresponding progress. These two classes still 
form the practice department for the teachers studying in our training department. 
The first class is doing the work of the first half of the third grade and the second 
class the work of the first half of the second grade. While one swallow does not make 
a summer, it can be maintained that the two classes with which this experiment is 
worked out were not in any sense exceptional; and it is my opinion that any class of 
children in the primary schools of this or any other city can be divided into small sec- 
tions on short time with the same satisfactory results. 

With the consent of the teachers’ committee primary teachers have this fall been 
instructed not to retain their pupils for a longer period than one and a half hours, 
unless the conditions of the school made a variation temporarily necessary. Thus far 
the plan has worked to their entire satisfaction. 

The other experiment is in connection with the development of a six years’ 
high-school course, as recommended by the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements. Mr. Boynton speaks of the desirability and the local pessi- 
bility of such a scheme as follows: 

Our high school is peculiarly well adapted to the carrying out of this suggestion, 
inasmuch as the seventh and eighth grades now occupy rooms on the first floor of the 
building. In fact it may be said that the scheme is practically in operation since 
pupils of the grammar school are permitted to take Latin, history, and drawing, all 
high-school subjects. Yet a further expansion in this direction is possible and highly 
desirable. 

Few students leave school at the end of the sixth grade. They are prevented 
from doing so by the compulsory education law. By considering the pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades as high-school students, inspiration would be given to many 
to continue in school longer than under any other plan. It would also, by permitting 
the correlation of the program for the seventh and eighth grades with the ninth and 
tenth, save much time to the pupil. It has been estimated and theoretically proven 
that one year of a pupil’s time could thus be saved without any loss whatever to his 
intellectual development and without increasing his present duties one iota. This 

change would permit the arrangement of a satisfactory secondary four years’ program. 


THE committee appointed to formulate regulations for the proper govern- 
ment of intercollegiate sport has at last finished its work and made known 
the result of two years’ close deliberation. Those who comprised the com- 
mittee were: Professor Ira N. Hollis, Harvard; Professor George S. Patter- 
son, Pennsylvania; Professor Henry B. Tine, Princeton; James T. Kemp, 
Columbia; Benjamin I. Wheeler, California; William H. Munro, Brown; 
and S. M. Dennis, Cornell. 

The rules adopted provide that athletics shall be in charge of a committee, 
upon which the faculty shall be represented. No student is allowed to take 
part for a university of any kind unless he shall satisfy the committee that he 
intends to remain a dona fide student throughout the year. Students who 
have taken part in contests for gain at any time are barred. 

No student shall represent a university in more than one branch of sport 
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in a single academic year without permission from the Athletic Committee. 
No student shall be a member of both the freshman and university teams. 

No student shall represent one or more universities or colleges in athletic 
contests for more than four years. In applying this rule to students going 
from one institution to another only those years are to be counted which are 
regarded as the equivalent of college years in the institution to which the 
student is admitted. 

No student who has played in any intercollegiate contest upon a team of 
any other college or university shall represent a university till he has resided 
one academic year at the university and has attained in the annual examina- 
tions upon a full year’s work a satisfactory standard of scholarship. 

Students who have not passed examinations showing themselves capable 
of a year’s work at the university shall not be permitted to play on either 
class or university teams until they have resided a year at the university. 
Special or partial students, unless their studies are equivalent to the course 
prescribed for a degree, are not permitted to engage in intercollegiate 
athletics for a year. Students who have been dropped to a lower class are 
not allowed to represent the university in athletics until they have either 
regained their class or done a year’s satisfactory work in the lower class. 
This rule may not be evaded by transfer to another department, because the 
student must remain a year in the new department before eligible. Students 
may not play on freshman teams if they have been freshmen at universities 
before. All schedules for races, games, or exhibitions have to be first 
approved by the Athletic Committee. 

No student shall be eligible to a university team in case he owes money 
for his share of the training table expenses of a previous term. No interpre- 
tation of the rules shall permit a student to receive his board free at the 
training table. 

No university team shall engage in any public contest on other than 
college grounds. 

Team practice is not permitted during the vacation, except for ten days 
before the opening of the fall term. 


In the August number of the Revue de Paris there appeared an impor- 
tant paper on the place of mathematics in secondary education in France, in 
which the author, M. Tannery, complains that in France the sciences do not 
penetrate the system of secondary education, but are added to it like excres- 
cences. The method of teaching them corresponds to no practical need and 
serves as no preparation for a career, but rather for examinations which 
must be passed in order to enter certain professions. M. Tannery declares 
that there are certain portions of mathematical science that take the place in 
the French democracy of those old heraldic quarterings of nobility, the pos- 
session of which in former days was really the sole qualification for state 
service. He does not suggest any palliatives— which he considers is the 
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business of specialists; but he asserts that the evil is due to a false concep- 
tion, not only of secondary education itself, but of the part which the sciences 
ought to play in it. Secondary education ought to form young people for the 
work which is to occupy their life, and that work in the majority of cases will 
consist in directing, more or less immediately, the physical labor of other 
men. This power of direction can only be derived from science; whereas, 
M. Tannery complains, the whole tendency of teaching is towards the enjoy- 
ment and production of literary work. It must not be supposed that he 
ignores the value of mathematics as an intellectual discipline; he simply 
complains that the French /ycées are constituted on the model of old ecclesi- 
astical establishments dating from the time when there was no science except 
mathematics ; but nowadays, when the development of the practical applica- 
tion of scientific truths cannot fail to bring a rapid change in the distribution 
of wealth, and is even certain to become itself the principal source of wealth, 
it is obvious that the wise teaching of science becomes a social question of 
the first importance. M. Tannery evidently thinks that the future progress 
of France, both in the moral and in the economic spheres, is bound up in no 
small degree in this question of the reform of teaching methods. We are 
indebted to the Review of Reviews for this interesting summary. 
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NOTES 


CHEMISTRY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL.! 


G. O. HIGLEY, University of Michigan: Examinations for admissions 
to the university reveal several somewhat common faults in the prevalent 
methods of teaching chemistry in the high schools. 

1. Undue stress is laid upon theory, especially that of valence. It is to 
be feared that in some schools the valence of the elements is one of the first 
things taught. Certain it is, that students who are perfectly familiar with the 
valence of many elements and are able to write correctly the formulz of the 
salts, have no adequate conception of the volumetric or gravimetric composi- 
tion of the simplest compound nor of the broad experimental basis upon 
which the theory of valence rests. 

2. As a rule the high-school student employs the chemical symbols only 
as convenient substitutes for the names of the substances which they repre- 
sent. Hcl means, apparently, an indefinite quantity of hydrochloric acid, not 
one molecule, composed of one atom of hydrogen taken as one, combined 
with one atom or 35.5 parts of chlorine. High-school chemical laboratory 
notebooks presented at the university are, almost without exception, faulty 
in this respect. 

3. In some high schools the course in chemistry is improperly planned in 
that qualitative analysis, a branch of applied chemisty, is entered upon before 
the student has received adequate preparation in general chemistry. 

4. Again, an insufficient amount of systematic work is laid out, or the stu- 
dent is not held strictly to his task. Asa result the student drifts from one 
‘ thing to another, often undertaking work which he cannot possibly compre- 
hend and which does him more harm than good. A notable case of this kind 
is that of high school in this state, in which the student was permitted to fin- 
ish off a course in general chemistry and qualitative analysis with a course in 
the detection of brucine, strychnine, and other alkaloids. 

E. T. Austin, Saginaw: The writer of the paper has given us a very 
full outline of a course in chemistry. He has left very little to be added in 
the way of subjects to be treated. It would take, however, a much better 
equipped laboratory than is to be found in the average high school, and a 
year’s very close work to do what he has suggested. Many of the experi- 
ments cannot be satisfactorily done by the pupils, and with the teacher would 
require very careful manipulation. 

Chemistry should follow physics for the reasons given in the paper. 
Chemistry will not elucidate many topics of physics, but on the other hand, 
physics is almost indispensable to chemistry. The chief reason assigned for 
putting physics in the last year of the high school is that the subject requires 
as complete a course in mathematics as possible. While this reason should 
be considered, it seems to me to be far outweighed by the reason given in the 
paper for the other plan. Many of the phenomena of physics are already in 
the possession of the pupils, or are readily observed. His work in botany 
and physical geography has trained his powers of observatiun. 

I am in accord with the paper in contending that the methods or processes 
involved are of far more importance than learning facts, or gaining mere 

? Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club —- See SCHOOL REVIEW, April 1899. 
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information. It is interesting to know many of the facts concerning the rarer 
elements, to know that phosphine will explode spontaneously when brought 
in contact with the air, but it seems to me these things have little educational 
value. Fewer experiments chosen for the principle involved, and fully dis- 
cussed at the close of the laboratory period, are worth more than a larger 
number without the discussion. The power to apply principles is something 
of which the high-school pupil is sadly in need. 

A phase of the question not considered in the paper which seems to me 
should come in for some consideration, is the presenting of the subject in 
such a way as to satisfy some of the practical demands of the times. While 
the demand for the ‘“practical’’ in education may be unpractical, still I 
believe chemistry may be considered in such a way as to make our pupils 
more in love with the work of everyday life. I would not take anything 
from the college requirements in chemistry, for I think they are not too high, 
but we could leave out some portions that are not essential or extend the 
course so as to include the chemistry of cooking. The chemistry of cooking 
involves many of the principles developed in the chemistry course as now 
taught. Work of this kind never fails to arouse and hold interest. The 
knowledge of the action of yeast and baking compounds, and that certain 
foods contain particular nutritive elements, is of the greatest practica! value 
to the welfare of the community. 

D. M. Licuty, Ann Arbor: While | agree with Mr. Putnam that it is 
desirable that the high-school course in chemistry should contain experi- 
ments which are intended to show the volumetric composition of water, 
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hydrochloric acid, ammonia, ammonium chloride, etc., I seriously doubt 
whether the experiments suggested to these ends can in every case be suc- 
cessfully performed by high-school students. The experience of both 
students and teachers in the university laboratory shows that the last three 
of the experiments mentioned are more liable to fail than to succeed in the 
hands of the beginner if performed as directed by Mr. Putnam. The results 
obtained in the second and third are nearly always very far from the truth. 
The sources of error in third the have not yet been located with such cer- 
tainty that even the teacher may be able so to control it as to obtain reason- 
ably good results. 

These statements do not mean that good results cannot be obtained ; for 
there are forms of apparatus which yield satisfactory data, but which are too 
complicated for the use of beginners. 

While it appears that we should not expect the student to perform all 
these experiments, all for which there is appropriate apparatus at hand 
should be performed by the teacher, because they prove or illustrate facts 
which are fundamental in the science of chemistry. 

As already pointed out, the cause of failure is not always known. I think 
jn many cases it is due to the fact that the student’s limited experience makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, for him to appreciate the difficulties of the experi- 
ment or the nature and location of the sources of error. The objection to 
having students go over an experiment four or five times to get one accurate 
result, lies in the liabilty that they may conclude that chemical reactions are 
a matter of chance. 
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ness with which it appeals to the average schoolboy and school- 
girl, It attacks the problem of writing as they have to cope 
with it, talks the plain and ye meng common sense which they 
ae likely to appreciate, and offers illustrations which are often 
striking and always directly tothe point. It gets at the student in 
away most Rhetorics fail to do,"— HERBERT VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 
Department of English, Horace Mann School, N. Y. City. 
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These remarks [| have made because | believe that it is right that high- 
school teachers should know that some of the experiments which they are 
often asked to include in their laboratory list, are not eminently successful 
when they are tried where they are advocated or where their form origi- 
nated, as the case may be. 

B. W. Peet, Ann Arbor: I[ was very much interested in Mr. Austin’s 
remarks in regard to making chemistry more practical in the high school. 
I am often confronted with the question ; ‘‘Of what value is chemistry to me? 
I never expect to be a chemist or clerk in a drug store.’’ I usually answer 
the question by comparing the subject with other studies, by showing the pupil 
what faculties of the mind are developed, and what train of thought the 
subject leads to, but | believe that chemistry can be made more practical 
and not interfere with the subject from a scientific standpoint. I have had 
my pupils perform experiments illustrating the action of yeast, and digestion 
of food, and found that it added interest. 

The idea of introducing as many quantitative experiments as possible in 
a high-school course is a good one, but our college men and professors who 
write text-books for us fail to realize the conditions of the ordinary high 
school. Economy in the laboratory is of more importance in the eyes of the 
average school board than the way the subject is taught. So in making out 
a list of quantitative experiments I would suggest keeping in mind the idea 
of inexpensive apparatus at all times. 

The question of placing physics before chemistry, like Banquo’s ghost, 
again appears. Of course, we chemistry men all agree that physics should 
precede chemistry, but since physics is required in all courses in the high- 
schoo] curriculum and is generally considered of more general value to the 
average pupil, we must teach the subject with the pupils having little, if any, 
knowledge of physics. I find it necessary to teach a great deal of physics in 
connection with chemistry. My experience has been that pupils will never 
grasp the true meaning of specific gravity until they have actually performed 
an experiment to illustrate it. So, also, I find it necessary to explain boiling- 
point, melting-point, specific heat, the action of the battery, etc. If we are 
compelled to teach chemistry before physics I believe it is essential to teach 
a little physics in connection with chemistry, but I believe that a satisfactory 
course can be arranged so that physics will precede chemistry and be satis- 
factory to the physics teacher, pupil, and all concerned. 
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SAMUEL E. Swartz, Ph.D., has been elected to the principalship of 
the Broaddes Classical and Scientific Institute, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEy’Ss book, School and Society, which appeared 
in November last, has met with such an unusual sale that January 1 found 
the edition completely exhausted. Arrangements have therefore been made 
for the publication of a second edition, which will come from the press in a 
short time. The educational situation has nowhere been so clearly stated or 
so graphically illustrated as in this book, and the reviews which have been 
received, indicate that it has been highly appreciated on every hand. This 
book, together with a series of articles published in the University of Chicago 
Record last year on the Elementary School, have created such a demand 
regarding this experimental institution in Chicago, that arrangements are 
being made by the Department of Pedagogy of the University of Chicago to 
publish a series of monographs with reference to the workings of the school. 
The first of the series will be ready about March 1. 


THE Addresses and Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 
held in Los Angeles for the year 1899, have just been issued from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. The book contains 1258 pages, is neatly printed 
on a good quality of book paper and presents a very attractive appearance. 
The binding corresponds with that of the two preceding years, which were 
printed by the same concern. A complete report of the proceedings includ- 
ing all of the addresses in full make the publication a valuable one to those 
interested in the workings of the association. Some other interesting sta- 
tistics regarding membership appear in tabulated form in the back of the 
book. The total membership of the association now stands at 13,656, and 
the membership from the various sections of the country, according to this 
tabulation, is as follows; 


North Atlantic Division - - - - 1877 
South Atlantic Division - - - : - 368 


South Central Division - - - - 818 
North Central Division - - - 5074 
Western Division - - - 5487 
Foreign - - - - - 39 
Another tabulation shows the growth of the association since 1884 to be 
as follows : 
1884 - - - - 2,729 
1885 - - - - - - - 625 
1886 - - - - - - - . - 1,197 
1887 - - - - - 9,115 
1889 - - - - - - - - - - 1,984 
1892 - - - - - - 3,360 
1896 - - - - - - - . - 9,072 
1897 - - - - - - 7,111 
1898 : - - - - - - ~ - 10,533 
13,656 
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NOTES 


CHILD INSTINCTS AND READING.—The love of good literature may be 
developed early through story telling, and reading aloud, and one of the 
strict requirements for parenthood should be the ability to tell a story ina 
way to make a clear point, and leave a decided impression. To develop a 
love of good reading, we must not only set an example, and begin early, but 
we must enter so sympathetically into youthful tastes and standards that we 
can start from the child’s actual interest rather than from what we think he 
ought to be interested in. Some little boys in a New York school, at the 
age when the collecting instinct is strong, formed a unique club for collecting 
the dirty stubs of street car tickets which the conductors throw on the ground. 
One boy’s mother forbade it at once, with the result that he collected on the 
sly, and hid the stubs in the basement. Another mother, equally disgusted 
with the dirty stubs which filled her son’s desk, and with the way he went 
along the street with eyes for nothing but stubs, took an entirely different course. 
She started from stubs, a worthless interest, and led him off into stamps, a 
useful interest. First, by suggesting that transfers were much more interest- 
ing than stubs, she led him to study t'ie transfers and their meaning, till he 
could tell every cross-town line from 125th street to the Battery, and became 
absorbingly interested in the geography of New York. Upon the transfer 
interest it was easy to graft the postage-stamp interest, from which in turn 
sprang a whole bunch of interests, geographical, historical, ethnological.— 
From ‘To Interest Children in Good Reading.”’ By ANTOINETTE B. HER- 
vEY. The Chautauguan for January. 


SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS 


Introduction to Botany. A practical book on 
the laboratory plan. By V. M. Spatpinc. Professor of 
Botany, University of Michigan. 311 pages, 80 cents, 


Practical Methods in Microscopy. Gives de- 
tailed methods that lead to successful results. By C. H. 
Crark, A.M. Illustrated. 233 pages, $1.60. 


Laboratory Manual in Elementary Biology. 


For inductive study. By E. R. Boyer, A.M. 257 pages, 
80 cents. 


Physiology. Experimental and Descriptive. By 
B. P. Corton, author of “ Practical Zoology,” and Pro- 
fessor in the Illinois State Normal University. A practi- 
cal guide to the laboratory — of physiology, for high 


schools, normal schools, and co! 
trated, 440 pages, $1.12. 

Physiology. Briefer Course. By B. P. CoLton. 
Adapted to the needs of schools not equipped for laboratory 
work in Physiology. Cloth, fully illustrated. Just pudb- 
lished. go cents. 

Remsen’s Organic Chemistry. An introduction 
to the study of the compounds of carbon. For all students 


ges. Cloth, fully illus- 


of pure chemistry or of its application to the arts, medicine, 
etc. 374 pages, $1.20, 

A Short History of Chemistry. By F. P. 
VENABLE, Ph,D., Professor of Chemistry, University of 
North Carolina. 171 pages, $1.00, 

Colton’s Practical Zoology. A clear exposi- 
tion of the subject as a whole by the careful’ study of typical 
animals, A laboratory manual prepared on the plar of 
helping the student to help himself. Cloth, 196 pages, 80 
cents. 

Crosby’s Common Minerals and Rocks. 
Contains descriptions and tests of all the common varicties. 
Illustrated, Cloth, 200 pages, 60 cents, 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology. A text-book 
with all the interest of a story. Cloth, 272 pages, $1.00, 

Laboratory Course in Physiological Psy- 
chology. By E. C. SANForD, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Psychology in Clark University, Cloth, 457 
pages, $1.50. 


Physical Laboratory Manual. Covers college- 
entrance requirements. By H. N. CuurTe, author of 
Practical Physics,’”’ Illustrated, 238 pages, 80 cents. 


Whiting’s Physical Measurement. Intended 
for colleges and high schools, preparing students for civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering, surveying, astro- 
nomical work, chemical analysis, physical investigation, 
and other branches of art and science in which accurate 

are required. Parts I.-IV. in one volume. 
1242 pages, $3.75. 
Whiting’s Mathematical and Physical Tables 


With explanations. 144 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 


Inorganic Chemistry. Descriptive and Qualita- 
ae By James H. SuHeparp. Illustrated. 397 pages, 
1,12, 

Laboratory Manual in Chemistry. Prepared 


by a committee of the. chemistry teachers in the Chicago 
high schools, Cloth, 116 pages, 50 cents. 


Send for Catalogue, announcing many other new books in’ this department. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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NOTES 


THERE are some people who carry the principle of taxation without rep- 
resentation to such an absurb extent of misinterpretation that they are reluc- 
tant to pay their school taxes because they have no children in attendance at 
the public schools. Their antipathy seems to be especially directed against 
the high schools, which, they claim, are patronized’principally by the children 
of the wealthy. A short time ago the question was raised in a large western 
city as to the advisability of closing the high schools in order to keep the 
expenditures for the schools of the city within the appropriations, and in view 
of some complaint that only the children of the rich received instructions 
there. An investigation was begun as to the character of the students in the 
high schools of the city, and the allegations of the opponents of these schools 
were entirely refuted. In one school where it was naturally inferred that the 
children of the rich would be in the majority, it was found that 1go0 of the 
students were the children of mechanics, 237 the children of clerks and sales- 
men, and 200 the children of laborers and miscellaneous workingmen. The 
inquiry spread further, and in another large city it was found that the chil- 
dren of mechanics and railroad men predominate in one school, and in another 
which has been attacked repeatedly as “an expensive luxury,” 157 of its 335 
students are children whose parents are wage and salary earners —- over 46 
per cent. of the entire enrollment. These results are most gratifying as show. 
ing that the benefits of higher education are appreciated by many who are 
in humble or moderate circumstances, and that without the codperation of 
the state these advantages would not accrue to thousands of young men and 
women who are most in need of them.— From “ Highways and Byways,” in 
The Chautauguan for January. 


@ A NEW TRIGONOMETRY @& 


By DANIEL A. MURRAY, B.A., Ph.D., 


Instructor in Mathematics, Cornell University ; Author of ‘Introductory Course in Differential Equations,"' “An Elementary 
Course in the Integral Calculus,"’ etc. 


Prof. WM. R. MARSH, Wm. Penn Charter 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY ‘<The Graphical | School, Philadelphia, Pa.—‘The graphical 


Crown 8vo. 219 pages, with a method strikes me as being remarkably well done.”’ 
Method.’’ 
ij h, $0.90. Prof. GEO. D. OLDS, Amherst College, Am- 
Protractor. Cloth, $0.90 herst, Mass.—‘ The book is thoroughly well done. 
The treatrrent is systematic, clear and fresh. . 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONO- Bver Present His- 4 notes add materially 
. to the value of the Nol 

METRIC TABLES torical Notes.’” | “DavID EUGENE SMITH, State Normal 

Crown 8vo. 99 pp. Cloth, $0.60. School, Brockport, N. ¥.— Of course it was a 


I. Five-Place Logarithms of Num-| that Dr. Murray would get out 
bers. II. Five-Place Logarithms olarly. 
, é “ MILTON L. COMSTOCK, Prof. of Mathe- 
of Trigonometric Functions, III. matics, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill.—‘‘I am in 
Four-Place Logarithms of Num- ; doubt whether I could suggest any improvements. 
one bers. Four-Place Logarithms of | ‘‘Richin Exam- | It seems to be peculiarly rzch in examples, and 
ane. Trigonometric Functions; Four- ples.’? the expianations are admirable. 1 am grateful to 
Functions. «Written for th Granville, 0.—* Prof. Murray is to be commended 
bles or the | for the fué/ discussions which — in his book. I 
TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES Student.’’ am glad we have one author who writes for the 


student and not for expert mathematicians.” 

lita- IN ONE VOLUME W. A. GREESON, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
ages, With a Protractor. Crown 8vo.| ‘‘ New Arrange- ly 
ton of the topics-in fact, it is the order 

318 pages. Cloth, $1.25. ment of Topics.’’ —_ have been following for the last two years.” 

P. -M., Miami University 
aon . PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- a Oxford, 0 —‘‘Itis written in the light of Prof, Mur- 
NOMETRY ** Systematic, ray’s thorough knowledge of advanced mathemat- 
Clear and Fresh.’’| ics, and covers a multitude of points omitted or 

P ION glossed over by writers of lesser knowledge and 

[IN PREPARATION.) on 


12-Page prospectus, with 91-93 Fifth Avenue, 
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LINGUISTIC ATMOSPHERE 


Every student of languages knows that the proper way to learn French 
is to live in a French family where nothing but French is spoken. The 
experience, the atmosphere must be French, Dead rules become alive 
because they are applied conversationally, and as they are applied, the stu- 
dent’s mistakes are corrected. The letter of the language adjusts itself 
gradually to the spirit, and the result is correct, fluent speech. What I shall 
call “the linguistic atmosphere”’ influences the student, to whom correct 
speech becomes in time a habit born of experience under proper conditions. 

If this conversational, corrective method is used to teach foreign lan- 
guages, why should it not be used to perfect the student’s own language ? 

The acknowledged guides in matters of speech are educated men and 
women, either professional teachers or people of culture. Certainly trained 
men and women should habitually speak good English, pronounce words 
correctly, and observe “ the elegancies ” of social intercourse. I have recently 
taken careful, written notes on the inaccuracies of some of these “ guides,” 
and the following are some of the results of my observation : 


1. “come home early yesterday.”’ (A school supervisor in Massachusetts.) 
(Corrected in the next breath.) 


2. “I wouldn’t if I were 4m.” (A school supervisor in Massachusetts. ) 


3. “Any person could do it if ¢ey wanted to.” (A school supervisor in 
Massachusetts.) 


4. (a) “ Be sure avd return the mortars just where you found them.” 
(Professor of chemistry.) (4) ‘It would be hopeless to try amd guess.” 
(College professor of literature.) 


5. ‘You didn’t have nearly as muchas I.” (Kindergarten teacher.) (Not 
a serious mistake.) 

6. (a) “ My test-tube don’t break.” (Two kindergarten teachers.) (4) 
“It don't make any difference.” (College professor of rhetoric.) (c) “It 
don't pay.” (College professor of political economy.) 

7. ‘The way I knew it was her was by her hat." (College professor of 
philosophy.) 

8. “1 don’t know which I like the best of the two,” (School supervisor. 
Principal of a school.) 

g. “I can’t make it without I have the pattern.” (Principal of a school.) 

10. “ You do it Zéke I do.”” (Principal of a school.) 

11. ‘* How many cards zs there here?” (Professor of pedagogy.) 

12. “Do you admire these kind?” (Teacher of English with the degree 
of M.A.) 

13. “If you like it ke you like the man you marry.”’ (College graduate, 
once a teacher.) 

14. “ Your's truly.” (One of the best known women essayists in the country.) 

15. ‘Goin’ and comin’.”’ (Professor in Harvard University.) 

16. ‘“ The book was /aying on the table.” (English teacher.) 


17. ‘It seemed best to have my name dropped from membership for 
remainder of year.” 


18. “Since I have been and shall | unable toattend any of the meetings.” 
1g. “I find my time Zo fully occupied.” 


—From “Linguistic Conscience.” By CAROLYN SHIPMAN. The 
Chautauguan for January. 
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NOTES 


A STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


HAVING examined the central motive of the poem and its relation to the 
background, we may now study the methods or means by which the poet 
made his work effective. The. most telling results in literature, and in art 
generally, are accomplished by the use of contrast. “ Evangeline” is divided 
into two parts, with the object of contrasting one with the other. In Part I 
we have a narrow environment, a peasant village painted in softened colors 
like a scene in Theocritus-—simple village folk without a thought or a care 
for anything beyond the narrow horizon. Part II is scattered over a con- 
tinent; its horizons are boundless and vast. No contrast could be sharper. 
All that was idyllic in the first scene is ruthlessly destroyed save only woman's 
devotion, which is made all the stronger by the awful calamity. The poet 
works constantly with contrasts. The picture in Part I is purposely height- 
ened. The actual Acadians were far more robust and worldly than Long- 
fellow has made them. Everywhere there is a soft, poetic atmosphere. It is 
the dreamy Indian summer; the closing days of a bountiful harvest; itgis 
holiday, the feast of betrothal, with dancing and innocent joy; tomorrow 
Evangeline and Gabriel are to be married, and to move to the home that the 
love of the village has helped them to prepare. The scene changes in an 
instant. The two pictures of the old man, who is drawn as a type of the 
simple villagers, now at his fireside serene and trusting, now on the shore 
haggard, dazed, helpless, mark the suddenness of the stroke and the sharp 
contrast. The blacksmith and the old farmer are admirably contrasted. 
The inertness of Gabriel, who is but a phantom in the poem, a mere fog of«a 
man, throws into sharp contrast the energy, the devotion, the patient persist- 
ence of Evangeline. Study the poem for its contrasts; note each one. The 
poem is full of them.—Frem “Critical Studies in American Literature.” By 
PROFESSOR FRED LEwis PATEE.—TZhe Chautauguan for January. 


G Studies that Come in the Spring @ 


INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


By Votney M, Professor of in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, A modern text-book for secondary 
schools. Cloth. 317 pages. 80 cents, 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 


By E, R. Boyer, recently University Extension Lecturer 
in the University of Chicago. A laboratory manual 
with definite and detailed directions. Cloth. 257 pages. 
80 cents, 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY 


By Cuartes H. Crark, Fellow of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. Cloth, Illustrated with 53 cuts and 17 half- 
tone reproductions of Photomicrographs, $r. 


GREEK AND HISTORY 


By Mary SHEtpon Barnes, late Professor in Leland 
Stanford Junior ne Induction studies in the 
library method, Cloth. Illustrated. 266 pages. $1.00. 


OUTLINE [APS 


A complete series, adapted to reviews and examinations in 
eography, history, and seyeral of the sciences. Send 
‘or complete list. 


| 
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EXERCISE BOOK IN ALGEBRA 


By M. S. McCurpy, Instructor in Mathematics, Phillips- 
Andover Academy. Twenty-six hundred review and drill 
exercises, covering all the topics set for college entrance. 
Cloth, 235 pages. 60 cents, 


ESSENTIALS OF SOLID GEOMETRY 


By WeEssTER We ts, Professor of Mathematics in the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The clearest 
and most accurate book available. alf leather. 167 
pages. 75 cents, 

TRIGONOMETRY 


By WesstER WELLS, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology : 
Plane Trigonometry, with four-place tables. 109 pages. 
75 cents. 

Essentials of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
157 pages. go cents. With six-place tables, $1.08. 
New Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. An ad- 

vanced work for colleges and technical schools, Large 
octavo, 132 pages. $1.00. With six-place tables, $1.25. 
sas tables and Robbins’s Surveying and Navigation, 
1.50. 
SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION 
By Artuur G. Rospins, Assistant Professor of Civil 


Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Paper. 67 pages. 50 cents. 


Descriptive circulars 


D.C. HEATH & CO, 
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NOTES 


WE approach Tacitus with respect, says James Ford Rhodes in the Feb- 
ruary Af/antic. We rise from reading his annals, his history, and Germany, 
with reverence. We know that we have been in the society of a gentleman 
who had a high standard of morality and honor. We feel that our guide was 
a serious student, a solid thinker, and a man of the world ; that he expresses 
his opinions and delivers his judgments with a remarakble freedom from 
prejudice. He draws us to him with sympathy. He sounds the same mourn- 
ful note which we detect in Thucydides. Tacitus deplores the folly and dis- 
soluteness of the rulers of his nation; he bewails the misfortunes of his 
country. The merits we ascribe to Thucydides, diligence, accuracy, love of 
truth, impartialtty, are his. The desire to quote from Tacitus is irresistible. 
“The more I meditate, he writes, “on the events of modern and ancient times, 
the more I am struck with the capricious uncertainty which mocks the calcula- 
tions of men in all their transactions.” From a thinker who deemed the time 
“out of joint,” as Tacitus obviously did, and who, had he not possessed great 
strength of mind and character, might have lapsed into a gloomy pessimism, 
what noble words are these: ‘This I regard as history’s highest function, to 
let no worthy action be uncommemorated, and to hold out the reprobation 
of posterity as a terror to evil words and deeds.” The modesty of the Roman 
is fascinating. ‘ Much of what I have related,” he says, ‘and shall have to 
relate, may perhaps, I am aware, seem petty trifles to record. . . . My labors 
are circumscribed and unproductive of renown to the author.”’ 


“ In society, as it exists today, the dominant note running through all of our struggles and 
problems, is economic.” 


Part I. Industrial Observation and Interpre- 
‘ tation 


Part II, Outlines of the Industrial History of 
C AND England and the United States. 


Part III. Elements of Economic Theory. 


whole, includes: (a) an ob- 


servational study of some of 
HISTO RY - the data of economics—facts 
about the structure and func- 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS tion of different parts of the existing economic 
system ; (4) the consideration of a few facts of 
industrial history which will help the student to 
realize that the present industria] system is a 
result of evolution; and (c) an 
elementary discussion of some 
of the most fundamental eco- 
nomic principles in accordance 
with which the present system. 


By HENRY W. THURSTON 


Head of Department of Social and Economic Science 
Chicago Normal School. 


With an Introduction by ALBION W, SMALL 
Head of Department of Sociology, 


The University of Chicago. 300 pages. Cloth, gilt side and back stamp. $1.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS Ciicagy 
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NOTES 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING.—The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Aurora, beginning Thursday evening, 
April 26, and continuing until Saturday noon, April28. The general subject 
for discussion is, ‘“ Industrial Training as a Factor in Education.” Officers: 
Superintendent I. F. Edwards, of Amboy, president; Mrs. Ella F. Young, 
University of Chicago, vice president; Miss Mary R. Potter, Northern IIli- 
nois Normal School, DeKalb, secretary ; Superintendent W. J. Sutherland, 
Oregon, treasurer ; Superintendent C. F. Philbrook, Rochelle, railroad secre- 
tary. Executive committee: William J. Cox, Moline ; Miss Emma A. Ford, 
Aurora ; Superintendent W. R. Foster, Mendota. 

The first session will be a Round-Table Meeting, Thursday evening, 
April 26, at the West Aurora High School, under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent F. U. White, of Galva. The topics for discussion at the Round- 
Table Meeting are: (1) ‘“ The Place and Value of Commercial Branches,” 
(2) “ The Relation of Drawing and Manual Training to Arithmetic, Language, 
and Geography.” The first topic will be opened by Principal W. F. Cadwell, 
of Brown’s Business College, Galesburg, and Superintendent A. W. Hussey, 
of Geneseo ; the second topic, by Professor Ira M. Carley, of Chicago Normal 
School, and Superintendent A. C. Butler, of Kewanee. It is hoped that the 
general discussion will be entirely informal, vigorous, and helpful. 

General session, Friday forenoon, April 27, New England Congrega- 
tional Church, West Aurora. Program: “ Constructive Work in Public 
Schools’’ will be the theme for discussion at the general session, beginning, 
at 9:00 o’clock Friday, April 27. The speakers who will discuss this subject 
at length are Professor Charles A. Bennett, Director Manual Training 
Department of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria ; and Supervisor Robert 
M. Smith, of the Manual Training Work in Chicago City Schools. The gen- 
eral discussion will be opened by Miss Flora Wilber, Principal of Teachers’ 
Training School, Moline. 

SECTION MEETINGS, EAST AURORA, FRIDAY, APRIL 27, 2:00 P. M. 

The programs for the section meetings are not all completed at the time 
this preliminary announcement goes to press, but the following data received 
from the chairmen of the respective sections will indicate some of the timely 
and interesting topics selected for discussion. 

County Superintendent’s session: Room A, High School Building, East 
Aurora. Chairman, Superintendent U. J. Hoffman, Ottawa. Topics for 
Round-Table discussion: ‘Our School Revenues. (1) Inequality and Inef- 
fectiveness of the Present System of Raising Funds. (2) Desirability of a 
$5,000,000 State Appropriation. (3) Desirability of a County School Tax.” 
County superintendents are requested to come prepared to discuss Professor 
David Felmly’s address on this subject, delivered before‘the Central Illinois 

Association § 
s Primary: First M. E. Church. jChairman, Miss Lucia J. Lawless, 
Moline] | Program: “ How to Interest Little People, Miss Elizabeth Egan, 
Rock Island; ‘“School-Room Art and Decoration,” Miss Emily Bracken, 
West Aurora ; ‘‘ Constructive Work in Primary Grades,” Supervisor Robert 
M. Smith, Chicago, and Professor J. Liberty Tadd, Philadelphia. 

Intermediate : Congregational Church, corner Main street and East 
Park place. Chairman, Miss Cleora A. Worth, Aurora. Program: Paper— 
«‘sArithmetic in Intermediate Grades,” Superintendent C. E. Mann, St. Charles, 
Questions and general discussion open to all. Paper — ‘Howto bring about 
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a More Even Adjustment of Emphasis in Geography Work,” Professor John 
A. Keith, Northern Illinois Normal School, DeKalb. Discussion — Superin- 
tendent John A. Allison, Joliet, and Dr. Charles A. McMurry, Northern Illi- 
nois Normal School, DeKalb. 

Grammar: People’s Church, corner Main street and South Lincoln 
avenue. Chairman, Miss Jenny W. Clute, Kankakee. Program: “ How may 
the Study of English be made more Practical?” “Is Industrial Training 
an Economic Possibility in Small Towns?” Mr. Louis R. Abbott, Super- 
visor of Manual Training, Moline. “ Better Training in Geography for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Life.”’ 

High School: Clark Hall, High School Building. Chairman, Mr. J. 
Stanley Brown, Principal Township High School, Joliet. Program: ‘ Com- 
mercial Training in the Public High School.” Principal J. E. Cable, Har- 
vey. (1) From the pupil’s point of view, Mr. A. H. Sproul, Commercial 
Department, Elgin High School. (2) From the high-school teacher's point of 
view, Mr. N. B. VanMatre, Commercial Department of the Township High 
School, LaSalle. (3) From the business man’s point of view, Principal S. E. 
Raines, Freeport. (4) From the utilitarian’s point of view, Mr. George W. 
Stroble, West Aurora High School. 

Music: Park Place Baptist Church. Chairman, Miss Rose E. Judson, 
Supervisor of Music, Elgin. 

President’s address and evening lecture, April 17, First M. E. Church, 
East Aurora, 7:30 o'clock. Mr. William S, Mack of Aurora will give the 
address of welcome. The president's address, by Superintendent I. F. 
Edwards, of Amboy, and the lecture by Professor J. Liberty Tadd, Director 
of the Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, will be given at the First 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Essentials of French Grammar 
By C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University 


Differs from most “ practical” grammars in being adapted to use for reference ; yet differs 
{rom most “scientific” books in being suited in arrangement for the youthful mind, and con- 
taining numerous illustrative sentences and an abundance of English exercises. No 
elementary French grammar of equal merit, designed for general school use, has ever 
been put on the market. 


Cloth. 408 pages. Introduction price, $1.00 


Extraordinary Success 


“The Text-book Table for 1899,” issued by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, furnishes information not available in the case of other states, and shows that 
the Joynes-Meissner German Grammar was used in 1899 in 72 more schools than the 
combined number using 22 other German Grammars, and in eight times as many 
as its nearest competitor. ; 


The following accurate scale indicates the relative annual sales the past four years: 


It contains two scts of exercises. Lewis’s Alternative Exercises furnish two other sets, 
Halfleather. 455 pages. Introduction price, $1.12 
P 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, East Aurora, Friday evening, April 27. The 
subject of the lecture is, “‘ Art and True Manual Training.” 

General session, Saturday forenoon, April 28, First M. E. Church, corner 
Fox street and South Lincoln avenue, East Aurora. Program: “ Industrial 
Training as a Social Factor,” Professor F. A. Manny, Oshkosh (Wisconsin) 
Normal School. ‘Codrdinate Training of Eye, Hand and Mind, from the 
Pedagogical Point of View,’ Dr. George Edgar Vincent, University of Chi- 
cago.. General discussion opened by Miss Cora M. Hamilton. Principal 
Training Department, Pontiac High School. 11:00 A. M., business meeting of 
the association. 

All of the schools included in the territory of the Northern Illinois Asso- 
ciation are cordially invited to contribute to the exhibit of drawing, manual 
training, and all forms of constructive work, which we wish to present at this 
meeting. No restrictions or limitations will be placed upon the exhibitors 
other than the request to send samples of the regular school work in sufficient 
numbers to show its scope, character, and the average results obtained. In 
order to do this in the most satisfactory way, it is suggested that all the 
grades in which the work is taught should be represented, and that so far as 
may be possible the exercises of entire classes should be sent. Since it would 
be impossible to mount all of the work of entire classes, or to find wall space 
for such an extensive exhibit, the only feasible plan will be to mount only a 
sufficient number of pieces to make a representative exhibit, and place the 
unmounted pieces in a convenient place for examination by those who are 
specially interested. All work for this exhibit should be shipped, prepaid, 
not later than April 18, addressed to Superintendent C. M. Bardwell, Aurora, 
Ill. 


FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


An illustrated series of Elementary language books; each 
volume consists of reading and conversation lessons, and 
is furnished with a full vocabulary. The publishers will 
be glad to send a Prospectus and Specimen Pages of this 


LONGMANS’ ILLUSTRATED FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR 
By Joun Brncoop, B.Sc., and THomas HaRBorTtTLe. 100 pages, including Vocabulary. r2mo, cloth. 35 cents. 


LONGMANS’ ILLUSTRATED SECOND FRENCH READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR 
By Joun Brpcoop and J. WATson CAMPBELL, 156 pages, including Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth. 50 cents, 
LONGMANS’ ILLUSTRATED FIRST CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH READER, WITH NOTES AND VOCABU- 
LARIES 
By T, H. BerTensHAw, B.A. 182 pages, with 8 illustrations and 18 views of Paris, and a plan of the city 
illustrating the section ‘‘ ma premiere visite @ Paris.” 12mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
LONGMANS’ ILLUSTRATED FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR 
By H. S. BERESFORD- WEBB, 110 pages, including Vocabulary. remo, cloth. 40 cents. 


LONGMANS’ ILLUSTRATED FIRST LATIN READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR 


By H. S. Heat.ey, M.A,, author of “Gradatim.’? The Latin is almost entirely taken from classical sources, 
and the Illustrations have been specially prepared to fit the text, by Mr. LANCELOT SPEED. 4 pages, including 
Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


o1-93 Fifth Ave., 
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NOTES 

OUT-DOOR study and scientific investigation are now not only sanctioned 
but encouraged for both sexes and all ages. Society, the press, men of 
science and education endorse the movement. New York State appropriates 
$35,000 a year to encourage it on farms and in the schools. Nature-study is 
a part of nearly every school curriculum. Yet, strange to say, there are only 
a few books published for children on these subjects, and not one periodical 
or department especially for and adapted to young naturalists. Several 
pages of St. Nicholas monthly will be devoted to this new department. Two 
of these will be given up to the out-door world ; two more to in-door study 
and research, both in nature and science; one to correspondence from the 
children; and one to a department of “ Questions and Answers,” in which 
Mr. Bigelow will answer for the young folks in a brief and simple manner 
any questions that may be put to him in the course of their reading and 
investigation. 

IMPORTANT CHANGE AT COLUMBIA COLLEGE.—The faculty of Columbia 
College in pursuance of the policy entered upon some time since, of making 
the relations between the secondary schools and the college as natural and as 
intimate as possible, have just announced a restatement of the requirements 
for admission to Columbia College. The faculty believe that this new state- 
ment of requirements solves the main difficulty which has hitherto confronted 
secondary-school work, namely, that of being compelled to distinguish early 
in the course, or indeed at its beginning, between those students intending 
to enter college and those students who have no such intention. It will here- 
after be possible for the graduate of any substantial secondary-school course, 
non-classical as well as classical, to enter Columbia College without prejudice, 
and to proceed to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This is accomplished by 
the simple device of removing Latin from the list of subjects prescribed for 
admission without removing it from the lists of subjects required for grad- 
uation with the degree of A.B. In other words, elementary Latin will here- 
after be taught as a college subject, like elementary French, German, Physics, 
Chemistry, Zodlogy, or Botany, and must be taken in college by those stu- 
dents who are candidates for the A.B. degree, but who have not presented 
Latin at the time of entrance to college. 

OurR quarters were of the simplest : two students had one room, with one 
bed, and there we lived and studied, says W. J. Stillman in the February 
Atlantic. At half past five the bell rang to wake us, and half an hour later 
for prayers, the sleepy ones returning to sleep after the waking bell and 
thrusting themselves into their clothes as they ran when the prayer bell rang, 
to get to prayers before the roll call was over. From prayers we again dis- 
persed to the recitation rooms for the morning recitations, and then to break- 
fast, mostly in town. There were two boarding houses, one at each end of 
the college walk, known as North and South Halls, and forming part of the 
architectural scheme of the institution, and here board was provided at some- 
what lower terms and very much inferior quality than that at the private 
boarding houses in town. The price at the halls was, if 1 remember cor- 
rectly, $1.25 a week, three meals a day, that in the town ranging from $1.50 
to $1.75; furnished rooms in the town costing $0.75 per week more, and a 
few favored or wealthier students had permission to room in them, but as a 
rule the undergraduates of Union were men of very limited means, on which 
account the president, Dr. Nott, had planned the arrangements to facilitate 
the attendance of that class of students, and the rules were such as to closely 
restrict the students from any participation in the social life of the towns- 
people. 
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NOTES 


I HAVE in the course of my life, says W. J. Stillman in the Ad/antic, 
become more or less acquainted with many able men, and Dr. Nott 
was the most remarkable of all the teachers I have ever known, considering 
the limitation of his position and profession, that of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man in atime when sectarian differences ran high, and his sect had no lead 
in public opinion. His own position, to which he had attained by the force 
of his character unaided by any patronage, in a time when institutions were 
forming and nothing was settled in the character of society—that is, the 
beginning of this century—was due to his extraordinary tact and eloquence. 
. . . . No one but a pupil could ever have fairly estimated his force of char- 
acter, and no pupil whose intercourse with him was not carried into the post- 
graduate years could measure the ability with which he advised, especially in } 
political matters, with his old pupils. In the days of his activity no institution 
in the country furnished so large an element to the practical statesmanship of 
the United States as did Union. Seward was one of his favorite pupils, and 
it was well known that up to the period of the American Civil War he never ; 
took a step in politics without the advice of the doctor. . . . The doctor's 
reading of character and detective powers were barely short of the miracu- 
ous, and his management of refractory students became so well known 
that many who had been expelled from the other universities were sent to 
Union, and graduated with credit, so that the college acquired the nickname 
of “ Botany Bay.” . . . In entering the church, Dr. Nott had deprived the 
world of a statesman of no ordinary caliber; but in the eyes of the Protestant 


SCHOOL SANITATION DECORATION 


By SEVERANCE BurraGE, B.S., of the Dept. of Engineering in Purdue University and 
HENRY TuRNER BalLey, State Supervisor of Drawing in Massachusetts. 


It is the purpose of this book to contribute to the forces which are codperating 
to produce the crowning race in America —the race that shall have the piety so hap- 
pily defined by Dr. W. ‘T. Harris— “the piety not merely of the heart, but the piety of 
the intellect that beholds truth, the piety of the will that does good deeds wisely, the 
piety of the senses that sees the beautiful and realizes it in works of art.” 
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Price, Cloth, $1.50. 
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as of the Catholic church, in the country which had its precedents to make as 
in that which had precedents a thousand years old, the maxim, ‘Once a priest 
always a priest,’ kept him in the pulpit, to which he had no irresistible call, 
and to which the accident of his career only had led him. . . . In this insuf- 
ficiency of interest for an active and influential life, there was only the edu- 
cational calling left to satisfy his enormous mental activity, and in this he 
found his place. The future which may look for his record in libraries, or 
in the results of research, scientific or literary, will not find him to occupy a 
position. He had, however, great mechanical inventive powers, as well as a 
marvelous knowledge of human nature: the former solved the problem, 
amongst others, of anthracite-coal combustion for American steamers ; in the 
latter lay his qualifications as the greatest teacher of young men of his gen- 
eration. 

PROFESSOR FISKE has undeniably earned a right to the title of dean of 
American historical writers. His large and important contribution to Ameri- 
can history is to receive a valuable addition in a history of ‘“ The Mississippi 
Valley in the Civil War.” The volume will be brought out in the spring by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. With the exception of a treatment of the Civil 
War, such as was necessary for his school history of the United States, the 
forthcoming volume marks his first entrance into this important field of his- 
torical research and writing. The struggle for the possession of the Missis- 
sippi Valley was a life-and-death struggle for the Confederacy, and its history 
in Mr. Fiske’s hands should be of the utmost importance and interest. 


LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 
LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B., 
INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THIS SERIES OF BOOKS WILL APPEAL TO TEACHERS 


First: Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing 
from new type, extra paper, and the general book-like charac- 


ter of the series. 


Second: Because the text in each case is that adopted by 
the best critics. 


Third: Because of the excellent Introductions and criti- 
cal comment of the editors. 

Fourth: Because of the helpful Notes and their scholarly 
arrangement. 

Fifth: Because the prices, for the character of the books, 
are lower than those of any other series, 


Send for complete list with prices, 
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NOTES 


THE Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, recently in session at Chicago, IIl., have just been 
issued. Among the articles of interest are: ‘The Status of Education at 
the Close of the Century,” by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, with discussion by President Eliot, of Harvard University, and Dr. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education of the United States; ‘Alcohol Physi- 
ology and Superintendence,” by Professor W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., and the discussion by Superintendent Dutton, 
Mrs. Hunt, Professor Atwater and others. Both the discussion and the paper 
are printed in full. In the evening address of President E. A. Alderman, of 
the University of North Carolina, on the “Duties and Opportunities of 
Scholarship,” may be found an interesting review of the condition and aims 
of higher education in the South and its relation to the solution of the social 
and educational problems of that section. The other papers will especially 
interest school superintendents. 

Copies of the report may be obtained of Mr. Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn., at 25 cents each. 


THE following notice of free transportation in school work has an intimate 
connection with Mr. Corbett’s article in this issue on Free High Schools for : 
Rural Pupils. 
A system of free school transportation has been in operation the past win- 
ter in several counties about Canton, O. Central township high schools have 
been provided, and wagons transport the children from the remote parts to 
and from school. Recently additions have been made to the “kid wagons,” 
as they are called, in the way of covering of enameled cloth. Windows and 
doors are provided, and also stoves to keep the girls and boys warm. The 
driver has resolved himself into a mail carrier for residents along the route, 
and in this way a system of rural free delivery is maintained. 


READY IN JUNE 


Experimental Chemistry 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By LYMAN C. NEWELL, Ph.D., (Johns Hopkins). 


This book presents a course in Chemistry in touch with the best scientific and pedagogical ideas. It 
contains about 200 experiments, cemented by enough explanatory text to make the work logical, system- 
atic and intelligent. About twenty of the experiments are quantitative. About 300 problems are dis- 
tributed at proper points throughout the text. The theory of chemistry is adequately treated. The book 
is profusely illustrated with diagrams and engravings especially prepared. Cloth. About 400 pages. 


A History of American Literature 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By WALTER C. BRONSON, A.M., Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 

A scholarly and attractive book adapted to the practical work of the class room, yet literary in spirit 
and execution, offering an accurate and stimulating guide to the study of literature itself. It is character- 
ized by breadth of view and sympathetic insight. The appendix contains nearly forty pages of extracts 
from the greater but less accessible colonial writers. Cloth. About 400 pages. 


These books will be published before July rst, No teacher can afford to recommend the adoption of a new text in Chemistry 
or in American Literature without learning full particulars concerning their merits. Correspondence invited. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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NOTES 


UNDERNEATH all our modern machine work there must lie the same quality 
upon which the scholar of the earlier generation exclusively relied, says 
Professor Ephraim Emerton in the June Aé/antic. He had notraining by any 
organization whatever. If he were trained at all, he trained himself. He 
came to be what he has by virtue of the inner impulse which alone, 
maintained through years of action and intensified by time, can guarantee 
the quality of man. 

Obviously this quality is difficult to describe. It cannot be measured in 
terms of academic honors. Erasmus, of Rotterdam, explaining why he felt 
obliged to take a doctor’s degree in Italy, says: ‘‘ Formerly a man was called 
‘doctor’ because he was a learned man; but nowadays no one will believe 
a man is learned unless he is called ‘doctor.’” <A college president seeking 
a professor not long since made it a sime gua non that the candidate should 
be a doctor of philosophy. Another man might know more, be more highly 
qualified as a man, and a more effective teacher, but he must give way to the 
man, very possibly of less value, who had the trade-mark of his profession. 
I have known many a man whose great fundamental need was intellectual 
refinement and culture sacrificed to this semi-civilized demand for a certifiable 
kind of expert training. 

Messrs. D. C. HEATH & Co., publishers, Boston, have recently awarded to 
students of the Boston Art Student’s Association ; the School of Drawing and 
Painting of the Museum of Fine Arts; and the Cowles Art School, prizes for 
a book cover design for their new series of Home and School Classics, of 
which the initial number will shortly appear. 

The first prize, for the design which most artistically embodied the ideas 
conveyed in the title and the scope of the series, was awarded to Miss M. 
Shuebruk, of 44 Virginia st., Dorchester. The second prizes for the Boston 
Art Student’s Association was awarded to Miss L. A. Foster, 5 Howland st., 
Roxbury. 

Of the Cowles Art School students, Miss Mabel Harlow was awarded the 
prize, and of the School of Drawing and Painting, Museum of fine Arts, two 
students were awarded prizes— Miss K. E. Bacon, and Miss Mary E. Cham- 
berlain. 


New Volume in Longmans’ English Classics 


Shakspere’s Julius Caesar. Edited, with introduction and notes, by GrorcE C. 
D. ODELL, Ph.D., Tutor in Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia Uni- 
versity. With Portrait. Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

Special features of the volume are, (1) It throws emphasis throughout on the drama as a drama, 
rather than as a poem; (2) It is well adapted to introducing pupils to the systematic reading and study 


of Shakspere; and (3) It is prepared by a scholar who has had ample experience in secondary teaching, 
as well as in the duties of a college examiner. 


Books Prescribed for the 1901 Examinations 


FOR STUDY AND PRACTICE 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation With America. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
AvBErtT S, Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of the English Language and Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. With Portrait of Burke. Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

Macaulay’s Essays on [lilton and Addison. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES 
GREENLEAF CrOSWELL, A.B., Head Master of the Brearley School, New York. With Portrait. 
Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 

Shakspere’s Macbeth. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun* MattHews Man y, Ph.D., 
Professor of English in the University of Chicago. With Portrait. Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by Wittiam P, Trent, A.M., Professor of English in the University of the South. With Portrait 
of Milton, Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 50 cents, 


The prices named in this list are retail. Special terms 
for class introduction, and discounts for regular sup- 
plies, will be furnished to any teacher upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & COMPANY 


931-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


IN accordanée with established custom, and in order better to enforce 
those beliefs and practices which tend most powerfully to advance the cause 
of popular education and a civilization based on intelligent democracy, the 
National Educational Association, assembled in its thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing makes this 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The common school is the highest hope of the nation. In developing 
character, in training intelligence, in diffusing information, its influence is 
incalculable. In last resort the common school rests not upon statutory sup- 
port, but upon the convictions and affections of the American people. It 
seeks not to cast the youth of the country in a common mold, but rather to 
afford free play for individuality and for local needs and aims, while keep- 
ing steadily in view the common purpose of all education. In this respect it 
conforms to our political ideals and to our political organization, which bind 
together self-governing states in a nation, wherein each locality must bear 
the responsibility for those things which most concern its welfare and its 
comfort. A safe motto for the school as for the state is: In essentials, unity; 
in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity. 

A democracy provides for the education of all its children. To regard 
the common schools as schools for the unfortunate and the less well-to-do, 
and to treat them as such, is to strike a fatal blow at their efficiency and at 
democratic institutions; it is to build up class distinctions which have no 
proper place on American soil. The purpose of the American common 
school is to attract and to instruct the rich, as well as to provide for and to 
educate the poor. Within its walls American citizens are made, and no 
person can safely be excluded trom its benefits. 

What has served the people of the United states so well should be 
promptly placed at the service of those who, by the fortunes of war, have 
become our wards. ‘The extension of the American common-school system 
to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands is an imperative necessity, 
in order that knowledge may be generally diffused therein, and that the 
foundations of social order and effective local self-government may be laid 
in popular intelligence and morality. 

The provisions of law for the civil government of Porto Rico indicate 
that it is the intention of the Congress of the United States to increase the 
responsibilities of the Bureau of Education. We earnestly urgé upon the 
Congress the wisdom and advisability of reorganizing the Bureau of Educa- 
tion upon broader lines; of erecting it into an independent department on a 
plane with the Department of Labor; of providing a proper compensation 
for the Commissioner of Education ; and of so constituting the Department 
of Education that while its invaluable function of collating and diffusing 
information be in no wise impaired, it may be equipped to exercise effective 
oversight of the educational systems of Alaska and of the several islands now 
dependent upon us, as well as to make some provision for the education of 
the children of the tens of thousands of white people domiciled in the Indian 
Territory, but who are without any educational opportunities whatever. Such 
reorganization of the Bureau of Education and such extension of its func- 
‘tions we believe to bedemanded by the highest interests of the people of the 
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United States, and we respectfully but earnestly ask the Congress to make 
provision for such reorganization and extension at their next session. The 
action so strongly recommended will in no respect contravene the principle 
that it is one of the recognized functions of the national gavernment to 
encourage and to aid, but not to control, the educational instrumentalities of 
the country. 

We note with satisfaction the rapid extension of provision for adequate 
secondary and higher education, as well as for technical, industrial and com- 
mercial training. National prosperity and our economic welfare in the years 
to come will depend in no small measure upon the trained skill of our people, 
as well as upon their inventiveness, their persistence, and their general 
information. 

Every safeguard thrown about the profession of teaching, and every pro- 
vision for its proper compensation, has our cordial approval. Proper 
standards—both general and professional—for entrance upon the work of 
instruction, security of tenure, decent salaries, and a systematic pension sys- 
tem, are indispensable if the schools are to attract and to hold the service of 
the best men and women of the United States; and the nation can afford to 
place its children in the care of none but the best. 

We welcome the tendency on the part of colleges and scientific schools to 
coéperate in formulating and administering the requirements for admission 
to their several courses of instruction, and we rejoice that this association has 
consistently thrown its influence in favor of this policy, and has indicated how, 
in our judgment, it may best be entered upon. We see in this movement a 
most important step toward lightening the burdens which now rest upon so 
many secondary schools, and are confident that only good results will follow 
its success. 

The efficiency of a school system is to be judged by the character and the 
intellectual power of its pupils, and not by their ability to meet a series of 
technical tests. The place of the formal examination in education is dis- 
tinctly subordinate to that of teaching, and its use as the sole test of teaching 
is unjustifiable. 

We renew our pledge to carry on the work of education entrusted to us 
in a spirit which shall be not only non-sectarian and non-political, but which 
shall accord with the highest ideals of our national life and character. With 
the continued and effective support of public opinion and of the press for the 
work of the schools, higher and lower alike, we shall enter upon the new cen- 
tury with the high hope born of successful experience and of perfect confi- 
dence in American policies and institutions. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, New York, Chairman, 
EpwIn A. ALDERMAN, Louisiana, 
CHARLES D. McIvER, North Carolina, 
Ws. B. PowELL, District of Columbia, 
ALFRED BAYLIss, Illinois, 
JAMEs H. Fosnay, California, 
JAMES H. VAN SICKLE, Maryland, 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, Illinois, 
CHARLES F. THWING, Ohio, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Winona, MINN., August I, 1900 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
To Active Members: 

Attention is called to the following amendments to the constitution 
enacted at the Charleston meeting. These amendments make no essential 
changes in the constitution, but were passed in order to remove obscurity of 
language on the points in question, viz.: 
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In Article III, Section 3, there is added to the first paragraph the follow- 
ing: 

Active members only have the right to vote and to hold office in the gen- 
eral association or in the several departments. 

In the second paragraph the second sentence is amended to read : 

The annual (active) membership fee shall be payable at the time of the 
annual convention or by remittance to the secretary before September 1 of 
each year. Any active member may discontinue membership by giving 
written notice to the secretary before September 1 and may restore the same 
only on payment of the enrollment fee and the annual dues for the current 
year. 

The effect of the latter amendment is to make clear the provision that 
active (permanent) membership will be regarded as continuing unless written 
notice to the contrary is sent to the secretary before September 1 of the year 
for which it is desired that discontinuance should apply. 

The Charleston meeting was in every respect successful excepting in point 
of numbers attending, and the volume of proceedings will be of special 
interest and value to those who were unable to attend. 

The enrollment for the Charleston meeting to date, including advance 
memberships, is 2815; of this number 546 are active members and 2269 
associate members. This enrollment is distributed as follows: 

Active Associate Total 
North Atlantic states - 114 160 274 
South Atlantic states 82 850 932 
South Central states 68 373 441 
North Central states 247 820 1,067 
Western states - 35 66 101 


Total - 2,269 2,815 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


Experimental Chemistry 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By Lyman C. Newa.t, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). 


This book presents a course in Chemistry in touch with the best scientific and pedagogical ideas and meeting 
the new Regents’ requirements. It contains about 200 experiments, cemented by enough explanatory text to make 
the work logical, systematic and intelligent. About twenty of the experiments are quantitative. About 300 prob- 
lems are distributed at proper points throughout the text. The theory of chemistry is adequately treated. The 
book is profusely illustrated with diagrams and engravings especially prepared. Cloth. 410 pages. Price, $1.10. 


A History of American Literature 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By WaLTER C. Bronson, A.M., Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


A scholarly and attractive book adapted to the practical work of the class room, yet literary in spirit and exe- 
cution, offering an accurate and stimulating guide to the study of literature itself. It is characterized by breadth 
of view and sympathetic insight. The appendix contains nearly forty pages of extracts from the greater but less 
accessible colonial writers. Cloth. 16mo. 374 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


No teacher can afford to recommend the adoption of a new text in Chemistry or in American Literature without learning ful 
particulars concerning the merits of these books. Correspondence invited. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The state of South Carolina furnished 673 members. The five states out- 
side of South Carolina furnishing the largest attendance are: Illinois, 348 ; 
Ohio, 149; Georgia, 128 ; New York, 107; Indiana, 106; Missouri, 104. 

It is worthy of note that there were 546 active members enrolled at the 
Charleston meeting in a total of 2815, while at the Los Angles meeting in 
1899 but 530 active members enrolled in an attendance of 11,544. 

To the total enrolled at Charleston should be added 1800 active mem- 
bers not present whose dues will be paid, bringing the total enrollment for the 
year up to, approximately, 4600. Some increase of this total may be expected 
from additional new active and associate memberships which will be received 
before the annual volume goes to press. 

All active members are urged to codperate in increasing the member- 
ship, especially the active membership, among their associates, also in extend- 
ing the circulation of the special committee reports which will be furnished 
at the prices named on the inclosed order card. 

Attention is also called to the volumes of Proceedings of the World’s 
Congresses of Education, 1893, Chicago, and of the Los Angeles meeting, 
1899. These are volumes of special value and an extra edition of each has 
been published for sale at a nominal price. 

All active members and others having files of the volumes of Proceed- 
ings should obtain the Index volume which covers all publications of the 
association for forty years, from 1857 to 1897. 

A limited number of sets of back volumes, and single volumes to com- 
plete sets, can be obtained at very low rates: price lists will be sent upon 
application. 

A copy of the Declaration of Principles adopted at the Charleston meet- 
ing is enclosed for your information, with the suggestion that it be brought to 
the attention of your fellow teachers and the people of your vicinity through 
the public press or in any other manner that you may deem expedient. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND For the Use of Schools and Academies 


By J. N. LARNED, formerly Superintendent of the Buffalo Public Library. Editor and 
Compiler of ‘History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading,” with Topical 
Analyses, Research Questions and Bibliographical Notes by HoMER P. LEwIs, Prin- 
cipal of the English High School, Worcester, Mass. Crown 8vo, half-leather. 675 
pages. $1.25, met. 

SOME CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: Special prominence given to the growth of England’s Consti- 
tution—Social and Industrial Progress Emphasized—Valuable Topics, References, and Research Ques- 
tions—Surveys of General History which give separately England's Relations with the Outside World—133 
illustrations representative of historical realities— Maps: 8 colored and 10 black-and-white—Valuable 
working index. : 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 
By W. F. WEBSTER, Principal of the East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Crown 
8vo, half-leather, 301 pages. go cents, mez. 

The College Entrance Requirements Committee of the National Educational Association recommends 
in the report made by it at Los Angeles in July, 1899, a course of study, of which it says: ‘‘ The main 
points are in accordance with the paper presented by Mr. Webster at Washington.’’ This book is the de- 
velopment of the ideas contained in this paper. The Webster Course of Study calls for the study of litera- 
ture and composition side by side for the entire course. 

The book calls for the reading of specified simple and interesting literary masterpieces three hours 
a week, for the writing of compositions one hour a week, and for the discussion of the principles of correct 
writing one hour a week. Following each chapter are valuable questions and exercises such as only an 
experienced teacher could prepare. The appendix contains much material of great value to teachers. 


Descriptive Circulars of these Books with 
Sample Pages will be sent on Application 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston; J 11 East 17th St.. NEw YorK; J§ 378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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NOTES 


Messrs. HENRY HOLT & Co,’s preliminary fall announcement include : 
“Men of Marlowe's,” by Mrs. Dudeney, author of “Folly Corner” (now 
in its third impression). This book consists of interrelated tales of the resi- 
dents of one of the English “Inns,” like “‘ The Temple.” —‘ A Short History 
of French Literature,” by L. E. Kastner, of Cambridge, England, and H. G. 
Atkins, of the Royal Naval College. ‘‘The German and Swiss Settlements 
of Pennsylvania,’ by Professor L. Oscar Kuhns of Wesleyan University, 
whose sympathetic yet conservative introductions to ‘“ Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
a volume of Musset, and other books, testify to his pleasing style. ““A Source- 
Book of English History,’ containing leading documents from the earliest 
mention of Britain to the last treaty between the British and the Boers, 
besides a remarkably inclusive bibliography, and edited by Dr. Guy Carleton 
Lee, of Johns Hopkins, editor in chief of ‘‘The World's Orators.’’ The first 
two volumes of ‘‘A History of Two Political Parties in the United States,” by 
Professor J. P. Gordy, of the Ohio State University. ‘‘The Elements of 
Logic,”” by Professor Herbert A. Aikins, of Adelbert College, editor of ‘The 
Philosophy of Hume.” ‘ Byron’s Selected Poems,” edited by Dr. F. I. Car- 
penter, of Chicago University. ‘Swift: Prose Selections,” edited by Pro- 
fessor F. C. Prescott, of Cornell. ‘Pope: Selections,” edited by Dr. E. B. 
Reed, of Yale. ‘Pater: Selections,”” edited by Professor Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., of Union College. ‘‘ Thackeray’s English Humorists,’’ edited by 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale. ‘Macaulay’s Essays on Milton 
and Addison,” edited by J. A. Tufts, of Phillips Exeter Academy. ‘ The 
Art of Debate,” by Dr. R. M. Alden, of the University of Pennsylvania. “An 
Agricultural Botany” (theoretical and practical), by Professor John Percival, 
of the Southeastern Agricultural College of Wye, England: a comprehensive 
and fully illustrated text-book, suitable for practical farmers who have made 
no systematic study of botany. ‘The Anatomy of the Cat,” by Professor 
Jacob E. Reighard and Dr. Herbert S. Jennings, both of the University of 
Michigan. ‘A Manual of the Flora of the Northern States and Canada,” by 
Professor N. L. Britton, director of the New York Botanical Garden. 
“Schenck and Giirber’s Human Physiology,” translated by W. D. Zoethout, 
with a preface by Professor Jacques Loeb, of Chicago University. “A French 
and English Dictionary,” with pronunciation, etymologies, etc., by Professor 
A. Hjalmar Edgren and Percy B. Burnet (about 1000 pages). ‘The Seven- 
teenth Century in France,” historical selections in French from well-known 
authors, compiled and edited by H. Isabelle Williams and Delphine Duval, 
of Smith College. Dumas’ “Le Comte de Monte-Cristo,” abridged and 
edited by Professor E. E. Brandon, of Miami University. Dumas’ “La 
Tulipe Noire,” edited for elementary students, by Professor Edwin S. Lewis, 
of Princeton. ‘ Histoire de France,” adapted from Ducoudray et Feillet, by 
Professor O. B. Super, of Dickinson College. ‘French Prose Composition,” 


by Professor J. H. Cameron, of the University of Toronto. Goethe’s ‘“‘ Egmont,” 
edited by Professor R. W. Deering, of Adelbert. ‘‘The Elements of German,” 
by Dr. H.C. Bierwith, of Harvard. ‘“Keller’s Legenden,” edited by Pro- 
fessors Carla Wenckebach and Margarethe Miiller, of Wellesley. Seidel’s 
“ Wintermarchen,” edited by Corinth L. Crook. Schiller’s “Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans’’ and “ Maria Stuart,” both with complete vocabularies, by Dr. 
W. H. Hervey, of Columbia. ‘ An elementary Spanish Text-Book,” by Pro- 
fessor M. N. Ramsey, author of “A Text-Book of Modern Spanish.” Tirso 
de Molina’s “ Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes,” edited by Dr. B. P. Bourland, 
of the University of Michigan. 
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NOTES 


THE New York Zimes’ correspondent sends to his journal the following 
interesting description of the great Textile School in Vienna: 

The number of technical schools in this country is considerable, and it is at least 
equaled by their excellence ; the training they afford is very good. Naturally, not all 
of them are of the same grade, but some can boast of a very comprehensive curricu- 
lum, as is the case with the Lehranstalt fiir Textilindustrie at Bruenn, which, like 
almost all the good educational establishments in Austria, is a state institution. 

The latest report shows the school is divided into the following branches: School 
of Textile Industry ; School of Spinning, Weaving, and Dressing ; Foremen ; Classes for 
Knotting, Burling, etc. Evening Continuation School for Spinners, Weavers, and Bur- 
lers, and the Experimental Institute. The course of instruction in the main branch lasts 
four years, and it is intended to give the pupils such a technical training, and impart to 
them such general knowledge, as shall enable them to run weaving mills, or to fill 
the post of manager at such mills, wool weaving being the principal object kept in 
view. This is only natural of a school situated at Bruenn, the chief center of the 
cloth manufacture in this country, a town not inappropriately called “the Austrian 
Bradford.” 

In the Foremen’s School instruction lasts a year and a half; the classes for knot- 
ting, etc., last two or ten months, according to the subject; while in the fourth depart- 
ment, a night school for those already earning a living by weaving, spinning, or 
dressing, there is one year of seven months in each department. Candidates for 
admission to regular full curriculum must have passed through eight classes of a pub- 
lic elementary school, or submit themselves to an equivalent examination. Besides 
this, however, every candidate for admission must pass the entrance examination in 
physics, mathematics, and geometry. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE! 
Heath’s English Classics. 


Owing to the remarkable increase in 


sales of our English Classics we are | 
pleased to report the new scale of prices: || 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (Hudson), Soc. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison (Walker), 25c. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton (Walker), 25c. 
Macaulay’s Milton and Addison (Walker), 4oc. 
Milton’s Minor Poems (Walker), 3o0c. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, I, II (Walker), 25c. 
Pope’s Iliad, four books (Shorey), 25c. 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden (Brown), 25¢. 
Tennyson’s The Princess (George), 25c. 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration (George) 20c. 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley (Hudson), 35c. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation (George), 20. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns (George), 25c. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner (George), 20c. 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans (Wight), 5o0c. 

De Quincey’s Tartar Tribe (Wauchope), 25c. 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite (Crawshaw), 25c. 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner (Wauchope), 35c. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe (MacClintock), 5oc. 

The Arden Shakespeare, per volume, 25c. 


‘|| 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS 


Experimental Chemistry. 
By Lyman C. NEWALL, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) 


This book presents a course in Chemistry in 
touch with the best scientific and pedagogical ideas. 
It contains about 200 experiments, cemented by 
enough explanatory text to make the work logical, 
systematic and intelligent. Profusely illustrated 
with diagrams and engravings especially prepared. 

Cloth. 410 pages. Price, $1.10. 


Studies of Animal Life. 
By HERBERT E. WALTER, WORALLO WHITNEY, 
and F. Lucas. 

Primarily prepared to meet the needs of courses 
in biology in the Chicago High Schools. The work 
has been so developed as to render it of great prac- 
tical value to all teachers of beginners. 

Cloth. 106 pages. 50 cents. 


Studies of Plant Life. 
By HERMAN S. PEPOON, WALTER R. MITCHEL1, 
and FRED B. MAXWELL. 

Also prepared for the biology courses in the 
Chicago High Schools. The book is eminently 
clear, practical and simple, laying the surest 
foundation for advanced study. 

Cloth. 104 pages. 50 cents. 


CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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NOTES 


The fees are quite moderate, namely, for Austrians and Hungarians, $20.50 ; for 
foreigners the fee is $61.50; $2.33 for the use of the apparatus, and from the begin- 
ning of the second year a further $2.33 for the use of the laboratory. This school 
ranks so high that it confers on those who attend its entire curriculum the right to 
serve only one year in the army, instead of three; just like, among others, those who 
have studied at a grammar school for eight years. 

The course of instruction comprises the German language, history, geography, 
and geometry, mathematics, chemistry, drawing, mercantile arithmetic, business cor- 
respondence, and bookkeeping, besides different branches of spinning and weaving, 
together with a knowledge of the materials and the machines used. During the first 
year every pupil has to attend forty lessons a week, and forty-four during the other 
four years, which latter is the number also in the school for foremen as well as the 
classes for female knotters, burlers, and sewers. 

From the above it will be seen that the course of instruction at this large educa- 
tional institute is very extensive. This Imperial and Royal Educational Institute for 
Textile Industry in Bruenn, to give it its full name, is the highest grade-school in that 
branch in this monarchy. j 


THE third edition of “ The Web of Life” is on the press. While the people 
of Chicago have resented the use which Mr. Robert Herrick has made of 
them as ‘‘dramatis personz” the general impression is that he has given a 
close description of American ideals as exemplified by a certain class of 
prosperous western people. It is perhaps natural that critics on the Atlantic 
coast are jubilant over Mr. Herrick’s story, and this may possibly be the cause 
of the Chicagoan’s resentment. The Macmillan Company have in hand also 
a fourth edition of William Stearns Davis’ “‘A Friend of Cesar.” It is very 
seldom that a book by an entirely unknown writer achieves such a success in 
so short a time. It is now well on its way toward its tenth thousand, and is 
being dramatized by a well-known playwright. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


kins), ANNOUNCE 
ry in 
+ es DIDO: AN EPIC TRAGEDY AN ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL 
d by A Dramatization from the AEneid of Vergil. Ar- CHEMISTRY 
gical, ranged and translated by Professor FRANK J. By J. B. EKELEY, A.M., Science Master at St. 
rated MILLER, University of Chicago, with stage set- “ Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y.  12mo. 
ared tings, actions, and music by 5. Raleigh Nelson, 264 pp. Fully illustrated with half-tones and 
The John Marshall High School, Chicago. Il- line cuts. Cloth. (/zst Ready.) 
lustrated. Sq. 16mo, Gilt top, $1.00. 
Every teacher who aims at thorough and rigorous work in 

NEY, The noble epic tragedy of AZneid has been translated and chemistry will find this work a helpful one, It is divided into 

arranged by Professor MILLER in the form of a drama. The three parts, and treats the subject from the experimental stand- 

lyrical parts have been set to original music; stage action and point. Part / takes up the study of the preparation and prop- 
Irses scenery are suggested by outline drawings; and idealized fig- erties of the principal el and compounds, Part // deals 
cea ures and costumes are reproduced, The whole will assist the entirely with the laws and theories of chemistry, and in Part 
work y 

student to a fuller appreciation of the power and beauty of the = /// the industrial applications of chemistry are treated. A 
orac- neid, special section on qualitative analysis is added. 

SELECT MEDIZVAL DOCUMENTS 

Revised Edition, with Glossaries of Medizval and Geographical Terms. By SHAILER 
aon Matuews, A.M., Professor of New Testament History and Interpretation in the 
an University of Chicago. 12mo. 173 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
ntly This valuable historical record of the Middle Ages has been made of still greater service to students 
rest by careful revision of the text and added glossaries. 


Correspondence Cordially Invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NOTES 


PROFESSOR Hart, of Harvard University, has contributed a very read- 
able essay on the ‘‘American School of Historians” to Zhe /nternational 
Monthly for September. He sums up the periods of activity in the following 
paragraph: 


Looking over, the whole field of American historiography, it is easy to recognize 
a succession of literary impulses; first come the narratives of such discoverers and 
explorers as Champlain, written with many different purposes, but much alike in the 
freshness and life which they put into their story. A few years later, in the middle 
half of the seventeenth century, arose a group of writers of whom Winthrop is a type, 
builders of commonwealths, who have left us a heritage of wisdom on the conditions 
of colonization. About the beginning of the eighteenth century we find conscious 
historians piecing together traditions and records, and trying to see the meaning and 
proportions of previous events; they reach from Cotton Mather to Hutchinson. Just 
after the Revolution a new, national self-consciousness led to several efforts to tell at 
some length the history of that great struggle. The beginnings of the literary period 
of American history, about 1830, included new and ambitious attempts to compress 
the whole history of the country into one systematic work; in this period George 
Bancroft’s is the most significant name. Since the Civil War a new school of his- 
torians has arisen, for the most part choosing limited pens and creating them inten- 
sively; of these Henry Adams is a type. 


Longmans, Green, & Co.’s New Books 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. For Colleges and HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE-CHRISTIAN 
Scientific Schools. By WM. WATSON, A.R.C. EDUCATION. By S. S. LaurIg, A.M., LL.D. 
ot with 564 il- Crown 8vo. 423 pp. New Edition. $2.00. 

fone a oe ‘* The book is practically the only one we can use in our 
lustrations. $3.50. courses on history of early education.” —Dean Russell of 

«Tt is a book which, I hope, will be used in an increas- Teachers? College, Columbia University. 

ing number of American colleges. It will certainly lead TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN LAWS OF SEX. 

to a better Rage oa of the true principles of physics.” By The Rev. EDWARD LYTTLETON, M.A. 

—Prof. J. S. Ames, Johns Hopkins University. 12mo. 127 pp. $1.00. 


“*T have decided to use Watson’s Physics in connection ** You deserve the thanks of parents and schoolmasters 
with my lectures.”—Prof. Charles R. Cross, Massachu- the world over for publishing this book.’’-—/Joknu Mezgs, 
setts Institute of Technology. Prin. of The Hill g chool, Pottstown, Pa. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY 
By D. A. MURRAY, Ph.D., Cornell University 


Author of ‘‘An Introductory Course in Differential Equations,” **\4n Elementary Course in the Integral 
Calculus,” etc, 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, witha Protractor . 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES . ° 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES . 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY . 


‘* The book is thoroughly well done, The treatment is systematic, clear, and fresh, The ever-present historical notes 
add materially to the value of the book.”’— Geo. D. Olds, Amherst College, . 


Descriptive Circular upon Application 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NOTES 


BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & COMPANY announce a new Beginner's Book in 
Latin, by Messrs. Tuell and Fowler. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY announce an edition of Schiller’s William Tell, 
by Professor R. W. Deering, of Western Reserve University, and they also 
announce an extensive series of books for young children, entitled Home and 
School Classics. These are divided into two sections, one for smaller chil- 
dren and one for youth. They will be published fortnightly, and the yearly 
subscription for twenty-four single numbers will be $2.50. LZfzsodes from 
Dumas’ Monte Cristo, by Professor Spiers, of the William Penn Charter 
School, and -ree Hand and Apparatus Gymnastics, by Miss Jessie H. Ban- 
croft, are also among the books which this house has recently published. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce the early publication of a new 
novel by Maurice Hewlett, entitled Richard Yea and Nay; also Spanish 
Highways and Byways, by Katherine Lee Bates; and Zhe History of Colont- 
zation from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, by Henry C. Morris. They 
announce further: Zssays in the Monetary History of the United States, by 
Charles J. Bullock; Social Justice, by Professor W. W. Willoughby; Zhe 
History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, by Henry S. Nash; 
The Stage Coach and Tavern Days, by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle; and a novel 
entitled Who Goes There? by B. K. Benson, a new writer of fiction. 4 
Biography of William Shakespeare, which Hamilton W. Mabie has been con- 
tributing in serial form to the Oxtlook, will be published by the Macmillan 
Company immediately. 


Experimental Chemistry 


By Lyman C. Newe.L, Pu.D. (Johns Hopkins). Cloth, 410 pages. Price, $1.10. 


The following, are a few of the very many 
strong commendations of Newell’s Chemistry : 


Ernest A, CONGDON, Professor of Chemistry, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘The best 
of the laboratory manuals now on the market.” 

WILLIAM B. SCHOBER, Professor of Chemistry, Lehigh University, Pa.: “The method of treat- 
ment is new and refreshing ; the manner and thoroughness of treatment are exceptionally good.” 

WILLIAM A. SNYDER, Master in Science, Worcester Academy, Mass.: “The best book on the 
market for the kind of work which we wish to do. 


Studies of Plant Life 


By HERMAN S. PEPOON, WALTER R. 
MITCHELL and FRED B. MAXWELL. 
Cloth, 104 pages. 50 cents. 

Also prepared for the biology courses in the 
Chicago schools. The book is eminently clear, 
practical, and simple, laying the surest founda- 
tion for advanced study. 


Studies of Animal Life 


By HERBERT E. WALTER, WORALLO 
WHITNEY, and F. Cotsy Lucas. Cloth, 
106 pages. 50 cents. 

This book was primarily prepared to meet 
the needs of courses in biology in Chicago. 
The work has been so developed as to render it 
of greatest practical value to teachers of begin- 
ners. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NOTES 


THE action of President Harris of the school board in abolishing fourteen 
of the standing committees of that body at the meeting on Wednesday night 
marks the most progressive reform that has been adopted by the board since 
the installation of the new superintendent. That it received the unanimous 
support of the board is gratifying evidence of a desire on the part of the mem- 
bers to reduce the management of the schools to a simple, practical, business- 
like basis. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of any reform in school management in 
Chicago has been the unwieldy, cumbersome committee system. With 
eighteen standing committees and occasional ‘‘subcommittees’’ the super- 
intendent was seriously hampered and the educational machinery sometimes 
completely blocked. In one instance a principalship was kept vacant nine 
months because of the inability of two committees to agree on a candidate for 
the position. The business end of the school system was also continually 
embarrassed by the multiplication of committees with conflicting duties and 
responsibilities. 

This impediment to harmonious and businesslike school management was 
recognized by the Harper commission and by Dr, Andrews in the plans sug- 
gested by them for a reorganization of the system. By the new plan the 
eighteen committees are cut down to four committees, which, with their mem- 
bership, are as follows : 

School Management.— Mr. Brenan, chairman; Mr. Loesch, Mr. Cameron, Mrs. 
Sherman, Mrs. O’Keeffe, Mr. Keating, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Claussenius, Mr. Dawes, Mr. 
Stolz, Mr. Christopher and Mr. Meier. 


MONOGRAPHS 


English 
1. 


Methods of Teaching Novels, by May Es- 


ON TEACHING apa 
Il. Editing English Classics, by LINDSAY TopD 
— DAMON. 
III. Methods of teaching Rhetoric, by ROBERT 
HERRICK. 


IV. The Text-book on Composition and Rheto- 
ric, by Epwin M. HopKINs. 


Srench 
Any or all of these pam- I 

phiets will be sent post- 
paid to teachers on request 


The Teaching of Elementary French, by 
ANDRE BEZIAT DE BORDEs. 


II. French Prose Composition, by ALICE Ga- 
BRIELLE TWIGHT. 


Economics 
I. Economics as a Study in.Secondary Schools. 


II. Methods of Teaching Economics in Secondary 
Schools, by HENRY W. THURSTON. 


Mathematics 


. Address the Publishers . 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
378-388 Wabash Avenue 


I. The Teaching of Elementary Arithmetic, by 
SARAH C. Brooks. 


Latin 


I. First Year Latin Work, by E. H. Scott. 
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NOTES 


Buildings and Grounds.— Mr. Rogers, chairman; Mr. Downey, Mr. Mark, Mr. 
Gallagher, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Loesch, Mr. Wolff and Mr. Tilden. 

Finance.— Mr. Mark, chairman; Mr. Downey, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Walleck and Mr. 
Rowland. 

Compulsory Education.— Mr. Christopher, chairman ; Mr. Loesch, Mr. Meier, Mrs. 
O'Keeffe and Mr. Sexton. 

The committees appear to have been arranged with judicious reference to 
the individual talents and capabilities of the members, and in such a way as 
to simplify and unify the system of school administration. A number of 
educational committees which had charge of such matters as high schools, 
manual training, drawing, music, German, physical culture, and normal 
school are merged into the school management committee, while the finance 
and building committees are composed of men who have had experience in 
those lines of service. When the parental school is finished and put in good 
working order it is probable that the compulsory committee will also be 
merged into the school management committee. 

Having made this important advance away from old and cumbersome 
methods, the board should firmly resist any propositions to encumber the 
system again by the creation of ‘“‘subcommittees”’ or by the enlargement of 
the present committees. The elimination of “pull” in the selection of teach- 
ers and the simplification of the administrative machinery of the board are 
long strides in the direction of educational progress that are highly gratify- 
ing to the taxpayers of Chicago.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


MOTHER TONCUE 


‘By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of English in Harvard University,and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Book I. LESSONS IN SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING ENGLISH. 12mo. 320 
pages. Illustrated. For introduction, 45 cents. 


Book Il. AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 331 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 


HERE are few school books that have commanded the 


bf attention that has been given The Mother Tongue since 
va its publication in May, 1900. Its appearance was oppor- 
B= tune, for it was universally felt that the formal and 
artificial methods pursued by other language books were nearly, if 
not quite, profitless. The Mother Tongue books are a definite re- 
turn to the simple and natural methods followed by every child in 
acquiring its ability to speak, to read, and to write correctly the 
English language. No other language books develop so carefully 
the cumulative plan or so emphasize the essentials of the subject. 
The books appeal with peculiar force to both teacher and pupil. 
The experience and scholarship of the authors render these books 
notable among all language books now published. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus — London 
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NOTES 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY invite the attention of teachers to the 
cheaper edition of Laurie’s Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education. lt 
is now published at $2. 

HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY announce that the December number 
of the Riverside Literature Series will be a collection of four tales by Haw- 
thorne. Part of the value of this collection lies in the fact that three of the 
stories are called for by the first year’s work in the course in English pre- 
sented by Mr. W. F. Webster at the 1898 meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association. This number will be called ‘“‘The Gentle Boy and 
Other Stories.” The Riverside Art Series will continue its issue, the next 
number being Sir Joshua Reynolds. This will be followed in December 
by Murillo. Each book sells at thirty cents, but a special price is made for 
the whole set. 

Ginn & COMPANY announce a School Speaker and Reader, by William 
DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. The preface suggests to 
teachers how to make reading and speaking the natural, enjoyable, and 
profitable exercise it ought to be, and pleads for a restoration of its rightful 
prominence in the school curriculum. They also announce: A Non-£Euclid- 
zan Geometry, by Henry P. Manning, of Brown University; Charlotte Niese’s 
Bilder und Skizzen aus Dinischer Zeit, by Laurence Fossler, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Wilderness Ways, by William J. Long; Plane Trigonom- 
etry, by W. P. Durfee, of Hobart College; Foundations of French, by Fred 
Davis Aldrich, of Worcester Academy, and Irving Lysander Foster, of the 


Pennsylvania State College. 


Silver, Burdett & Company’s New Books 


The Silver Series of English and American 
Classics. (New /ssues.) 


Ballads of American Bravery. Edited by CLINTON 
SCOLLARD; with notes. 237 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 


A delightful collection of stirring poems showing American 
valor both in peace and war. It represents forty-seven popular 
authors. 

Pope’s ‘“‘Essayon Man” and “Essay on Criticism.” 

Edited by J. B. SEABURY. Cloth, 30 cents; paper, 

20 cents. 


Arnold’s ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,’’ and Other Poems. 
Edited by J. B. SEABURY. (Nearly ready.) 


Ruskin’s ‘‘Sesame and Lilies.’’ Edited by AGNES 
S. Cook. (Nearly ready.) 


Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine,’ and ‘‘ The Pass- 


ing of Arthur.’’ Edited by J. E. THOMAs, B.A. 
(Nearly ready.) 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Traveller’’ and ‘‘ The Deserted 


Village.” Edited by FREDERICK TUPPER, PH.D. 


(In press.) 


Dido: An Epic Tragedy. 

A dramatization from the Aineid of Vergil. Ar- 
ranged and translated by Professor FRANK J. MILLER, 
University of Chicago, with stage settings, actions, and 
music by J. Raleigh Nelson, The John Marshall High 
School, Chicago. Illustrated. Sq. 16mo, gilt top. $1.00. 


An English Grammar 
For the use of schools. By JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
384 pp. 75 cents. A luminous and inspiring study of 
our language, which develops intellectual culture. 
“Tun ss pronounce it the most scholarly and best- 
adapted advanc nglish grammar before the American peo- 
ple.”” J. OrrHo Lansinc, A.M. 


Elements of Ethics. 
By NOAH K. Davis, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Virginia. 302 pp. $1.60. 
“The author has a masterly grasp of his subject, his treat- 
ment is discriminating, his style lucid and interesting.”’ Pro- 
fessor E. F. BARTHOLOMEW, Augustana College. 


Elementary Ethics 


An abridged edition of the Elements of Ethics, for 
High and Secondary Schools. 190 pp. $1.20. 


An Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 

By Professor JOHN B. EKLEY. 260 pp. (ust 
ready.) Develops the power of observation and famil- 
iarizes the pupil with the basic principles of Chemistry. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
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NOTES 


Tue following provisional announcement in regard to the next meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Asssocia- 
tion has been sent from the president’s office : 


The meetings will be held in University Hall, in the Fine Arts Building, 203- 
207 Michigan boulevard, Chicago. Dates of meeting, February 26, 27, 28. Two 
evening lectures will be arranged for, both given in the same hall. As the size of the 
hall is limited, admission will be confined to members of the department. President 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, has been secured to give the lecture on the evening of the 
26th. It is planned to devote one session of the meeting to reports of what is actually 
being done in the subjects of domestic economy and manual training in the elementary 
schools of several cities where this work has been organized. It is not the purpose to 
devote this time to theoretical discussion of these subjects, but to reports of what is 
actually being accomplished, with something of the details of administration in car- 
rying on this work. 

One afternoon will be devoted to round-table discussions. The superintendents 
of the large cities will constitute one group, and the state superintendents another. The 
remaining members of the department will divide up into probably three groups for 
the discussion of questions of special interest to superintendents. Rooms will be 
provided in the Auditorium Hotel to accommodate these groups. 

An effort is being made to have reports of two or three new and interesting 
experiments in educational work, which it is hoped may be of interest to all in attend- 
ance. 

The Auditorium Hotel will be headquarters. This arrangement will enable those 
stopping there to attend all meetings of the department without going outside the 
building. The usual reduction in railway rates on the certificate plan is assured. 
Full details will be given as soon as final arrangements are completed. 


HEATH’S MODERN 


GERMAN FRENCH 
a NEW BOOKS. Since the issue of the Annual Catalogue in | NEW BOOKS. Since the issue of the Annual Catalogue in 
April, we have published: April, we have published: 
High Dahn’s EinKampfum Rom, . . - . 70c | Scribe’s Le Verre d’Eau, . . 30c 
1.00. Zschokke’s Der Wirtshaus zu Kranzac, - . 30c | Thier’s L’Expédition de Bonaparte en Egy pt, 25c 
Keller’s Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, . 30c Editions with vocabularies of: 
H.D. Deering’s Easy Selections for Sight Translation, 15c | Halévy’s L’Abbé Constantin, . . . . . 40Cc 
dy of Elz’s Er ist nicht « « « 20¢ | Labiche’s Voyage de M. 
Benedix’s Nein, . . . « 256 | Pondse aux Your, . 
best- Benedix’s Der Prozess, . . . 20¢ Mérimée’s Colomba, 
Lyrics and Ballads (Hatfield), 75c | Dumas’s Monte-Cristo, . 30c 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell (schoo! edition, with Balzac: Cing Scénes de la Comedie Humaine, 4oc 
vocabulary), « . 75c¢ | Lamartine’s Graziella, . « 
Moral Heyse’s Das Madchen von Treppi, - «+. 30c | Maupassant: Huit Contes Choises, ; 25¢ 
Huss’s German Reader (recently issued), 70c | Bruno’s Tour de la France par deux E nfants. 
ie. Schiller’s Das Lied von der Glocke, . . . 20c In press. 
Freytag’s Soll und Haben. Jn press. Mairet’s Le Tache du Petit Pierre, . . . 35¢ 
for For about three hundred other German, French, Italian and Spanish texts 
- of comparatively recent issue, and edited in "the most satisfactory and 
scholarly manner, see Modern Language Catalogue, sent free on request. 
Fust 
amil- 
sty D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, puBLisHERsS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


BOSTON 


|TLANGUAGE SERIES 


NOTES 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 853 Broadway, New York, announces a new 
method of learning French, by Professor Berger, a sample copy of which will 
be sent for forty-two cents. 

Firty Letters of Cicero, edited by J. H. Dillard, professor of Latin, Tulane 
University of Louisiana. Most of the letters here given are short, and have 
been selected with special reference to use in schools. 

Messrs. H1nps & NoBLE, of New York City, have purchased (from the 
Burrows Bros. Company) the plates and copyright of well-known 1oo1 Ques- 
tion and Answer Books (11 volumes), and will hereafter publish them. 

THE OPEN CourRT PUBLISHING ComPANY of Chicago announces the pub- 
lication of an interesting book called The History of the Devil and the Idea 
of Evil from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, by Dr. Paul Carus. 

THE Thought Reader, Book 1, by Maud M. Summers, of the Goethe 
School, Chicago. This book recognizes the thought as the reality, and the 
sentence as its outward expression. The material for thought is developed 
along three lines—action sentences, games, and stories. The Suggestions to 
Teachers which preface the book explain the method also. 


AINnsworTtH & Company of Chicago, who have taken over the publica- 
tions of Mr. J. H. Miller, formerly located at Lincoln, Neb., announce the 
publication of a very interesting book, entitled Zhe Diary of a Western 
Schoolmaster, by Mr. J. K. Stableton, Superintendent of schools in Charles- 
ton, Ill. Those who know Mr. Stableton’s excellent work in dealing with 
boys will be glad to hear that he has put his experiences into book form. 


Pooks for Ceachers 


GERMAN HIGHER The History, Organic PSYCHOLOGY IN THE An elementary 
SCHOOLS zation, and methodsof  SCHOOL-ROOM treatise paying 
secondary education in Germany. By JAs. especial attention to the application of the 
E. RussELt, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers principles of Psychology to the art of teach- 
College (Columbia University). 8vo, 468 ing. By T. F. G. DEXTER and A. H. Gar- 
pages, $2.25. LICK. I2mo, 421 pages, $1.50. 
HISTORICAL SURVEY New edition, re. EDUCATION Papers and addresses. By 
OF PRE-CHRISTIAN vised. By S.S. AND LIFE Jas. H. BAKER, President of 
EDUCATION LAURIE, LL.D., Univ. of Colorado. 12mo, 266 pages, $1.25. 
Univ. of Edinburgh. 8vo, 423 pages, $2.00. THE ART OF By Davip author 
TEACHING of Longmans’ School Gram- 
mar. i2mo, 289 pages, $1.25. 

COMMON SENSE Based on a systematic 
TEACHING AND A manual of practice, IN EDUCATION course of lectures to 
ORGANISATION with especial reference teachers on the practice of education, deliv- 
to secondary instruction. By P. A. BAR- ered in 1898. By P. A. BARNETT. Crown 
NETT. 8vo, 438 pages, $2.00. 8vo, 331 pages, $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
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ANEW MANUAL By A. H. Gartick. 
OF METHOD 12mo, 398 pages, $1.20. 
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NOTES 


THE social and material rather than the political growth of the United 
States, is the motive of The Expansion of the American People, by Professor 
Edwin Erle Sparks, of the University of Chicago. The book describes the 
movement of the people across the continent, weaving in local history at 
every point, and showing how all these incidents have led to the making of 
the union. Routes of migration, means of travel, and increase of communi- 
cation are given a large space. The book is profusely illustrated with repro- 
ductions from photographs of historical places and rare wood-cuts, which the 
author has spent many years in collecting. It will be published by Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago. 


Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT has just completed an American historical 
romance, which will appear as a serial in the At/antic Monthly, beginning in 
November 1goo. Its title is Zhe Tory Lover. The romance opens in the 
rich provincial neghborhood of the Piscataqua River, upon ground familiar to 
the readers of Miss Jewett’s short stories. It is concerned with the early 
affairs of the Revolution; with the exiled Loyalists, whose adventures afford 
a new field for historical fiction, and with the fortunes of the frigate “‘ Ranger” 
on the French and English coasts. Readers who are curious as to literary 
coincidences may be interested to know that Miss Jewett has been occupied 
with this story for several years, and that her singularly spirited picture of 
John Paul Jones, who is one of the heroes of the tale, was composed before 


the publication of Richard Carved. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Foundations of French 


Arranged for beginners in preparatory schools 
and colleges, by FRED Davis ALDRICH, 


| The Mother Tongue 


Master of Modern Languages at Worcester | 


Academy, and IRVING LYSANDER FOSTER, 
Instructor in Romance Languages in the 
Pennsylvania State College. For introduc- 
tion, 90 cents. 


Long’s Wilderness Ways 


By Ws. J. Lone, author of “ Ways of Wood 
Folk.” For introduction, 45 cents. 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children 


A book that aims to help the young to see the 
spirit rather than the form of Nature. By 
ALLEN WALTON GOULD. For introduction, 
60 cents. 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of 
English in Harvard University, and SARAH 
LouIsE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston. Book I, Lessons, in Speaking, Reada- 
ing,and Writing English. For introduction, 
45 cents. Book II, An Elementary English 
Grammar. For introduction, 60 cents. 


Myers’ Rome: Its Rise and Fall 
By P. V. N. Myers. For introduction, $1.25. 


Schiller’s Maria Stuart 


Edited, with German comments, notes and 
questions, by MARGARETHE MULLER and 
CARLA WENCKEBACH, Professors of German 
in Wellesley College. 
cents. 


For introduction, 90 


Boston New York Chicago 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address: 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


San Francisco 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 
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NOTES 


THE Macmillan Company announce two sumptuously bound and beautifully 
illustrated gift books for this season— William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, 
and Man, by Hamilton Wright Mabie, with roo illustrations, including nine 
full pages in photogravure, reproducing the best portraits, besides views of 
scenes in the Shakespeare country, and interesting records of the poet’s own 
time from the old prints; also, Elizabeth and her German Garden is a new 
edition and a special issue limited to 100 copies. 


THE success of Mondan’s Sight Translation in German, now largely used 
in schools, has encouraged the publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, to 
issue another pamphlet, called Zasy Sight Translation, compiled by Grace L. 
Deering, teacher of German in the English High School of Cambridge, Mass., 
and designed to furnish elementary lessons to test the power of the young 
students over knowledge already acquired. It is adapted for pupils in the 
latter part of the first year in the study of German. 


Tue following account of the curriculum of a typical high school in 
Ontario, Canada, may be of some interest to our readers as a matter of com- 
parative study. The course extends over four years and is able to offer the 
first year pass work of the university, the ordinary matriculation examination 
into the university being ordinarily completed at the end of the third year. 
The subjects for the first year are, Reading, English grammar and rhetoric, 
English composition, English poetical literature, history of Great Britain and 
of Canada, geography, arithmetic and mensuration, algebra, object and 
model drawing, bookkeeping and commercial transactions, all of which are 
obligatory ; the following are oftiona/: Latin, Greek, French, botany, stenog- 
raphy, perspective drawing, and agriculture. In the second year, reading, 
English grammar and rhetoric, English composition, English poetical litera- 
ture, history of Great Britain and of Canada, arithmetic and mensuration, 
algebra and geometry are od/igatory, while Latin, Greek, French, German, 
physics, writing, bookkeeping, commercial transactions, and stenography are 
optional. 

The student who hopes to go to the university tries his prediminary 
examination generally at this time and is examined in arithmetic, English 
grammar, history of Great Britain and of Canada, and physics. Chemistry 
and botany are added in the third year, and at its close the student completes 
his matriculation by an examination in English literature, English composi- 
tion, ancient history, algebra, geometry, Latin, and any two of the following: 
Greek, French, German, and chemistry. There is still another year, which 
he may use for advanced work which will shorten his college course by 
nearly a year, or he may prepare for matriculation with honors in the par- 
ticular department of university work in which he wishes to specialize. 
Trigonometry and biology, with special intensive work on English history, 
are added, but the student’s special work is largely determined by his choice 
of departments of university study. The completion of the second year’s 
work, as evidenced by passing the provincial examination, satisfies the 
nonprofessional side. of the requirements for a teacher in elementary schools, 
while the successful candidate at the examination at the end of the course of 
four years may be an assis¢ant in a high school after a year’s successful 
training at the school of pedagogy. : 
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VOLUME $1.50 A YEAR 20 CENTS A COPY~ NUMBER 10 
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Che School Review 


Journal of Secondarp Education 


EDITED BY CHARLES H. THURBER 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1900: 


Report of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools Ray Greene Huling, Secretary 

The Teacher’s Opportunity of Discovering Individual Capacities in his Pupils 
- and so Directing them to Appropriate Careers William H. P. Faunce 


Discussion of the Teacher’s Opportunity of Discovering Individual Capacities in his Pupils 
and so Directing them to Appropriate Careers: Augustine Jones, 579 


Conflicting Views Regarding Entrance Examinations Arthur T. Hadley 
Discussion of Conflicting Views Regarding Entrance Examinations: Charles W. Eliot, 592 
Report on Admission to College on Certificate and by Examination 
; Charles C. Ramsay 
Discussion on the Report on Admission to College on Certificate and by Examination: 
William F. Bradbury, 605; W. C. Poland, 606; John K. Lord, 607; Charles W. 
Eliot, 609 
The Federation of Educational Institutions William MacDonald 
Reviews 


First Book, Home Geography; and Second Book, North America, Ralph S, Tarr and 
Frank M, McMurry —R. D. Salisbury 


Editorial Notes , George Herbert Locke 
New Publications 


The subscription price of the SCHOOL REVIEW is $1.50 a year, 10 numbers, none being issued in 
July and August; single copies, 20 cents. The SCHOOL REVIEW appears, with the above exception, on 
the first day of every month. Subscriptions may begin at any time. When so ordered the magazine is 
stopped at the expiration of the subscription. Without distinct orders to the contrary it is continued, as it 
has been found by experience that such is the wish of a large majority of our subscribers. When sub- 
scribers fail to receive the magazine promptly they will confer a favor by notifying the publisher at once. 
Checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Articles, 
books for review, and all communications for the Editor should be addressed to THE EDITOR OF THE 
ScHOOL REVIEW, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and all business 


communications should be sent to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENTERED AT THE POST OFFICE AT CHICAGO AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 
COPYRIGHTED 1900 BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE CENTURY CLASSICS 


A new series of the world’s best 
books, selected, edited and in- 
troduced by distinguished men 
of letters ; uniting purity of téxt, 
elegance of typography, and 
beauty of external form. 350 
ages, gilt top, $1.00 each, met. 
hese are the present issues : 
Bacon’s Essays. Introduc- 
tion by Prof. GEORGE EDWARD 
WOODBERRY. 
Bunyan’s ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”’ Introduction by 
Bishop PoTTER. 
Defoe’s “*The Plague in 
London.”’ Introduction by Sir 
WALTER BESANT. 
Goldsmith’s ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.”’ Introduction by 
HENRY JAMES. 
Poems of Robert Herrick. 
A Selection, with a critical study 
by T. B. ALDRICH. 
Kinglake’s ‘‘Eothen.”’ In- 
troduction by the Right Hon. 
JAMEs BRYCE, M. P. 


NEW BOOKS 


EPICTETUS 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
By the Right Honorable John Morley, M. P. 
This important work is a history of England during Cromwell’s activity. 


Critics everywhere give the highest possible praise to its fairness and 
clearness. Richly illustrated with authentic portraits and prints. 8vo, 


500 pages, $3.50. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
A Superbly Illustrated Memorial Edition 
Undertaken with the support of the Danish Government. It contains 


250 illustrations by the distinguished Danish artist Hans Tegner, and 
these accompany a new translation of Andersen’s famous stories. The 


volume is an imperial quarto of 500 pages, with rich cover design, and 
is intended as a memorial to the great — story-teller to be issued 
5-00. 


simultaneously in five countries. Price, 


IMPORTANT ESSAYS 


by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Contain- 
ing Gov. Roosevelt’s latest utterances on national, civic and political 
affairs. I2mo, 250 pages, $1.50. 


‘THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH, by ANDREW CARNEGIE. Discussing 
Trusts, Imperialism, Capital and Labor, etc. 8vo, 350 pages, $2.00. 
COLLEGE AD TION, by Cuar_es F. THwIne, Presi- 


dent of Western Reserve University. 8vo, 300 pages, $2.00. 


NEW FICTION 


DR. NORTH AND HIS by Dr. S. MITCHELL. 
One must have lived long and been born with keen faculties of observa- 
tion to have laid by such stores of knowledge as the author of “ Hugh 
Wynne” spreads before his readers in this work. 12mo, $1.50. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF VENICE, by Mrs. LawRENCE TurRN- 
BULL. A romance of the City of the Sea at the time of its greatest 
magnificence under the Doge and the Senate. 12mo, 399 pages, $1.50. 
HARD-PAN, by GERALDINE BONNER. A novel of the San Fran- 
cisco of to-day, by a California writer. 12mo, 279 pages, $1.50. 
LINE. A clever story of Bohemian life in New York. 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. Price, $1.25. 
A New Edition of HUGH Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL’s 
popular romance of the Revolution, now published in a single volume at 
$1.50, with twelve illustrations by HowaRD PYLE. 


IN THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Exquisite little books in stamped leather binding, wen" 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS 


Newly translated from the Greek By JoHN BRowNn. Withanintro- By E. Scott O’Connor. A vol- 


by BENJAMIN E, SMITH. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 
By Richard Whiteing. IMustrated by André Castaigne 
A brilliant book by the author of “No. 5 John Street,” with entertaining chapters 


on the official and social life in the French capital, illustrated by André Castaigne, 
and printed in red and black, with a sumptuous binding. 250 pag-s, $5.00. 


MY WINTER GARDEN 
By MAURICE THOMPSON. In this book Mr. Thomp- 
son writes of his winters on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. With colored frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


duction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. ume of apothegms. 


Send for our new 
illustrated catalogue, 
containing full list 
including books for 
young folks. 


COLONIAL DAYS AND WAYS 
By HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. A delightful book, 
describing early days in the New England and New 
York colonies. 8vo, 350 pages, $2.50. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt'of price by 


The Century Co., Union Square, Rew Work 
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Books for Woung Folks. 


Including only such books as have had a wide sale and are regarded as 
standard,— with a few new books. 


Books for Boys. 


THE JUNGLE BOOKS. Rudyard 
Kipling’s stories of the Indian jungle. 
Classic. Two books, $1.50 each. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 
Rudyard Kipling’s story of the Grand 
Banks. Illus. by Taber. $1.50. 

THE SINKING OF THE “ MER- 
RIMAC.”’? By Richmond Pearson 
Hobson. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 

THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC 
CLUB. A lively story of track and 
field, by Rupert Hughes, Illustra- 
tions by Relyea. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 
A sequel to ‘‘ The Lakerim Athletic 
Club.” Illustrated by Relyea, $1.50. 

WALTER CAMP’S BOOK OF 
COLLEGE SPORTS. A new edi- 
tion for the season of 1900-01. De- 
scribes Baseball, Foot-ball, Track 
Athletics, ete. 8vo, $1.75. 

A BOY OF THE FIRST EM- 
PIRE. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
The adventures of a young French 
boy who was befriended by Na- 
poleon. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. A handsome 
volume, profusely illustrated. $1.50. 

MASTER SKYLARK. By John 
Bennett. A story of the time of 
Shakspere and Queen Elizabeth. 
Illustrated by Birch. 12mo, $1.50. 

DADDY JAKE. By Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. Uncle Remus stories. 
Illustrated by Kemble. $1.25. 

THE WHITE CAVE. By Wil- 
liam O. Stoddard. Life and ad- 
venture in Australia. Illustrated, 
$1.50. 

THE SWORDMAKER’S SON. 
By William O. Stoddard. Boy life 
in Palestine. Illustrated, r2mo, 280 
pages, $1.50. 

TWO BIDDICUT BOYS. By J. 
T. Trowbridge. A lively story for 


boys and girls. Illustrated by W. 
A. Rogers. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.50. 
THE PRIZE CUP. By J. T. 
Trowbridge. One of the best of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s books for boys. Illus- 
trated by Relyea. 12mo, $1.50. 


Books for Girls. 


PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson, author of 
‘Denise and Ned Toodles.’’ Illus- 
trated by Relyea. 300 pages, $1.50. 

JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. 
By Sydney Reid. The adventures 
of a little girl in Animal Land. 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. $1.50. 

DONALD AND DOROTHY. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. New edition. 
One of the most popular children’s 
books. ramo, 355 pages, $1.50. 

THE LAND OF PLUCK. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. A series of 
prose stories and sketches, chiefly of 
Holland. f[lustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. A book of 
poems for young people. Fully il- 
lustrated. 12mo, 255 pages, $1.25. 

TOINETTE’S PHILIP. By Mrs. 
C. V. Jamison. The scene is laid 
partly in New York and partly in 
New Orleans. Illustrated by Regi- 
nald Birch, Small quarto, $1.50. 


DOWN DURLEY LANE. By 
Virginia Woodward Cloud. Hu- 
morous ballads in the old-time spirit. 
Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 

ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. An 
illustrated music-book for the home. 
200 pages, 112 songs, cloth, $2.00; 
boards, $1.25. 

QUICKSILVER SUE. By Laura 
E. Richards, author of ‘ Captain 
January." Showing the effect upon 
a child's character of lack of dis- 
cipline. 12mo, 177 pages, $1.00. 

THE STORY OF BETTY. Car- 
olyn Wells's story of a young maid- 
of-all-work. Illustrated by Birch. 
I2mo, 275 pages, $1.50. 

DENISE AND NED TOODLES. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson. A “~y 
about a little girl and her pets. Il- 
lustrated by Relyea. 12mo, $1.25. 


LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. , 


amison. One of the most popular 
ks for young folks. Illustrated by 
Reginald Birch. 246 pages, $1.50. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF PLAYS AND OPERETTAS. 
A collection of plays in prose and verse, oftentimes with music, taken from 


St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
THE BROWNIE BOOKS. 
Six books with poems and pictures 
by Palmer Cox. Price $1.50 each. 


Illustrated, 225 pages, $1.00. 


ARTFUL ANTICKS. 
A collection of verse and pictures by 
Oliver Herford. $1.00. 


1SSUED UNDER THE 
society of 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS. 


The Century Series, 
by Elbridge S. Brooks. 


Each a volume of about 225 

pages, with 200 illustrations, 
price $1.50; issued under the 
auspices of the different patri- 
otic societies. 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 
describing the trip of a party of 
boys and girls with their uncle 
to all of the important early 
American colonies between 
Louisiana and Nova Scotia. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS. 

THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 


HERO TALES 
FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
- Theodore Roosevelt and 

enry Cabot Lodge. A collec- 
tion of twenty-six stories de- 
scribing deeds of heroism and 
famous battles. 325 pages, il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 


SOME STRANGE CORNERS 
OF OUR COUNTRY. By 
Charles F. Lummis, telling of 
the wonderland of the south- 
west, the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado, etc. Fullyillustrated, 
270 pages, $1.50. 


Send for Iliustrated Catalogue. 


The Century Co., Union Square, Rew Work. 
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T# CENTURY MAGAZINE 


1901—H Wear of Romance—1901 
NOVELS AND STORIES BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 
GEO. W. CABLE, 


W. D. HOWELLS, 


RUTH McENERY STUART, 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
HENRY JAMES, 


F, ANSTEY, 
MRS. BURNETT, 


Thomas Nelson 
PAGE, 


HAMLIN GARLAND, 


Chester Bailey 
FERNALD, 


DAVID GRAY, 


Virginia Fraser 
BOYLE, 


JACOB A. RIIS, 


Joel Chandler 
HARRIS, 


MARY E. WILKINS, 


Harry Stillwell 


F. R. STOCKTON, 


The Christmas 
Century. 


Illustrations in Colors, 
Opening instalment of 


A PANORAMA 
OF THE RHINE. 
Text by AuGusTine BirReELt, M. P. 
Pictures by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER, 

Second instalment of a Transat- 
lantic novel by HAMLIN GARLAND, 
begun in the November number 
(offered free to new subscribers, 
see below). 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

“Broken Wings,” by HENRY 
JAMES (illustrated). 

“The Lace Camisole,” by L. B. 
WALFORD, author of ‘‘ The Baby’s 
Grandmother,” ‘‘ Mr. Smith,”’ etc. 

“A Hired Girl,” by Epwin Asa 
Drx, author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury.” 

“Ghosts Who Became Fa- 

7? a Christmas fantasy by 
CAROLYN WELLS. 

“While the Automobile Ran 
Down,” a Christmas extravaganza, 
by CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
illustrated by F. Y. Cory. 


BRET HARTE, 


John Luther 
LONG, 


IAN MACLAREN, 


Sarah Orne 
JEWETT, 


S. WEIR MITCHELL, 


Edwin Asa 
DIX, 


L. B. WALFORD, 


Flora Annie 
STEEL, 


LEW WALLACE, 


Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps WARD, 


C. D. WARNER. 


EDWARDS, 


“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE” 


A fascinating novel, full of adventure and action, the scene laid in France three hundred years 
ago, began in the August, 1900, CENTURY, and will continue for several months in 1901. Critics 
everywhere are enthusiastic over the opening chapters of this remarkable story,—‘‘ The author's 
fame is apparently established with this, her maiden effort,” says the Boston Transcript; “A 
remarkable performance,” Zhe Critic calls it. . 

On and after the issue of the December (Christmas) CENTURY, we will send the August, 
FRE September, October and November numbers (containing first four instalments of 

“The Helmet of Navarre”) free of charge to any persons who will subscribe to THE 

CENTURY for one year, beginning with the December number. Remit $4.00, the yearly sub- 
scription price, and get SIXTEEN NUMBERS FOR THE PRICE OF TWELVE. 

Remit by check, draft, money-order or express-order. Cash should be registered. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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New Scribner Text-Books 


Thomas Davidson, M.A., LL.D., has added to his greatly admired 
discussions of various educational systems and ideas, a general and compre- 
hensive history of the subject. It is in one volume, and therefore a ¢ext-dook. 
The evolution and natural growth of education is the ultimate end the author 
reaches in his interesting and scholarly treatment. Normal Schools, Profes- 
sional Teachers’ Classes, and Educators in general will appreciate and use it 
with great profit. (A History of Education, $1.00, net.) 


Professors Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are the authors of **A General History of Europe,” 
300-1900, $1.50, wet. This is a High School text-book, and suited to the 
needs of the average course of study. J¢ was immediately adopted by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, and promises to displace all of the older text-books 
throughout the country. 


Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S., has just published with us his ‘* Ele- 
mentary Physical Geography”’ ($1.25, e¢), and those who have been 
waiting for its appearance will be fully satisfied that he was not only com- 
petent to prepare the best text-book on the subject, but that by the most 
painstaking and faithful recognition of the representative teachers’ needs, 
the book is Elementary in character. This in itself would warrant its sub- 
stitution generally for the heavy and impractical books, excellent treatises, 
but unsuited to High School demands. It will repay well the time neces- 
sary to examine it. 


The Scribner Series of School Reading has been augmented by the 
publication of Zhe Howells Story Book, net 60 cents, and Herakles, the Hero 
of Thebes, net 60 cents. ‘The first of these contains several stories by William 
Dean Howells, written for children and intrinsically worthy of the highest 
place in juvenile literature. The text has been edited by Mary E. Burt, and 
beautifully illustrated by Mildred Howells. The second book is Miss Burt’s 
own translation of a third reader now used in Athens, in Modern Greek. 
History and Mythology are here made fascinating to children ten years of age. 


CORRESPONDENCE JIS INVITED, AND WILL BE GLADLY ANSWERED 


NEW YORK 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 
I. England: II. Scotland 


By Kate Wiccin. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With 108 capital Illustrations by 
Charles E. Brock. 2 vols, 12mo, hand- 
somely bound, $4.00. 

These fascinating volumes contain Mrs. Wiggin’s 
inimitable story of Penelope and her companions 
in England and Scotland, and are among the most 
humorous and charming books in modern litera- 
ture. Mr. Brock has illustrated them with uncom- 
mon skill and humor; and the two volumes are 
peculiarly good Holiday books. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By Henry JAMES. Holiday Edition. With 
about 70 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. 

A very engaging book, in which Mr. James de- 

scribes in a delightful manner a leisurely tour 

which took in scores of French cities and towns. 

Mr. Pennell has illustrated it with rare grace and 

charm, and made it a most attractive Holiday book. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS 


By JAMEs T. FIELDS. Holiday Edition. With 
28 Photogravures, mostly Portraits of 
famous Writers. 8vo, $3.50. 


A charming book of anecdotes, reminiscences 
and appreciations of Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, and Barry 
Cornwall. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS 


By JoHN Fiske. Illustrated with Portraits, 
Maps, Fac-similes, Contemporary Views, 
Prints, and other Historic Material. 2 vols, 
8vo, gilt top, $8.00; half calf, or half pol- 
ished morocco, $12.50. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 
1887-1900 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Large 
crown 8vo, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; 
half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or 
levant, $6.50. 
A companion volume to ‘‘A Victorian Anthol- 
ogy,’ representing all American poets by their 
most characteristic poems. The editor’s Intro- 


duction is of very great value and interest, and 
the book is a superb Holiday gift. 


WorKS OF THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON 


New Riverside Edition. Newly arranged and 
revised by the author. With 3 Portraits. 
7 vols., 12mo, each $2.00. 
I, Cheerful Yesterdays. 
II. Contemporaries. 
III. Army Life in a Black Regiment. 
IV. Women and the Alphabet. 
V. Studies in Romance. 
VI. Outdoor Studies and Poems. 
VII. Studies in History and Letters. 
A handsome edition of some of the most delightful 
writings in American literature. 


SOLD BY ALL a RS 
SENT, POSTPAID, BY : 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
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Laird & Lee’s New Publications 


For Home, Library, Christmas, and Birthday Gifts 


Baby Goose: His Adventures. By FANNIE E. OsTRANDER. Designs by R. 
W. HirRcHERT. Rollicking rhymes and dashing pictures. Unequaled in chil- 
dren’s literature. Each page a three-color illustration with text inserted. The 
delight of little ones —- and big ones too. They will enjoy the capers of the dog, 
the cat, the rat, the clown, the lion, the pig, the Hindoo, the Chinaman, the 
maiden fair, the little darkey, the monkey, the kits, and dozens of other actors in 
this brilliant little drama. A beautiful holiday gift. Large royal quarto, 
oblong shape, cover in four colors. Twelve colors used through the book. Fancy 
wrapper. In a box. $1.25. “Among children’s books, stands first.”—Boston 
Times. 

Fireside Battles. By ANNIE G. Brown. A delightful story for girls. True 
to life, full of sentiment, wit, and action. Exquisitely illustrated by J. C. LEYEN- 
DECKER, the eminent artist. dition de Luxe. 8vo. Special cover in colors. 
Ina box. $1.25. ‘Will rapidly rank among classics.”—Milwaukee World. 


The Heart of a Boy. Ldition de Luxe. From the 224th edition of EDMONDO 
DE AMICIS. Illustrated with 26 text etchings and 33 full-page, half-tone engravings. A book now read 
in twenty languages. Fine half-tone paper. New, artistic cover design. “There are few finer things 
in the world’s literature than Zhe Heart of a Boy.”—Denver Republican. “The best of its kind.”— Boston 
Times. Superb binding, in gold and colors; gilt top. In abox. $1.25. 
A Fairy Night’s Dream. By KATHARINE E. CHAPMAN. A dainty story of the Fairies’ mysterious 
doings in the land of Oberon and Titania. Children’s and parents’ delight. Ten exquisite full-page 
half-tones; frontispiece and cover in colors. Royal quarto, artistic binding. One of the very best of 
Christmas presents. Inabox. $1.00. “One of the handsomest of Juveniles.”—Detroit Journal. 
The World’s Best Proverbs and Short Quotations. For Public Speaking, Literary Work, and 
Everyday Conversation. A new compilation from ancient and modern American and foreign sources. 
Alphabetically arranged by subjects) By GEORGE H. OPDYKE, M.A. Cloth, $1.00. Full leather, 
full gilt, $1.50. A unique work for every library, public or private. 
You and Your Doctor. By WILLIAM B. DOHERTY, M.D., Member of Kentucky State Medical 
Society. A witty, eloquent, powerful book on “ Health, and the Care of It.” Valuable, practical informa- 
tion about Sleep, Air, Food, Drink, Bathing, Hemorrhages, the Baby, etc., etc. Treatment of accidents 
and emergencies before the doctor arrives. Illustrated. Silk cloth, library style. $1.00. 
The Practice of Palmistry for Professional Purposes and Scientific Students. By ComTe 
C. DE SAINT-GERMAIN, A.B., LL.M. (University of France), author of Practical Palmistry (45,000 copies 
sold). Two volumes in one. Exactly similar in size, contents, and illustrations to the two-volume de 
Luxe Edition of the same work-—now entirely out of print and unobtainable at any price. 1254 Origina. 
Illustrations, with a Complete Palmistic Dictionary. 

“A most extraordinary feat of literary as well as scientific labor.”—.S¢. Paul Globe. 

Present price, large royal octavo volume, 840 columns, polished top, uncut edges, in a box, $3.50. 
Former price in de Luxe Edition (exhausted), $7.50. 


OPIE READ’S GREAT STORIES — The Flower of American Fiction 
The Carpetbagger. His latest and best. Illustrated with photos from life. Special cover design. $1.00. 


6—SELECT NOVELS OF SPLENDID MERIT —6 


A Kentucky Colonel The Jucklins A Tennessee Judge 
My Young Master Old Ebenezer On the Suwanee River 


Beautifully bound in Holliston Linen, uncut edges, gold tops. The 6 vols. in a box, $6.00. Each vol., $1.00. 


THE CREAM OF JUVENILE LITERATURE 
5—Stories of Sterling Value for Boys and Girls —5 


ASHLEY’s famous trio, Tan=Pile Jim; Dick and Jack’s Adventures; Air-Castle Don; 
STANLEY’s Rex Wayland’s Fortune; Minerva THorPe’s Two Chums, All profusely illustrated. 
Handsome cloth bindings, special designs. $1.00 each. 


Size, 11 X 9% inches. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE MAILED POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Macmillan Companys 
NEWEST BOOKS==== 


Bailey’s Botany 

An Elementary Text for Schools. By L. H. BaiLey, of Cornell. The four 
epochs through which the teaching of botany has passed are recognized by 
the author, and the best that has been evolved in each is carefully presented. 
The practical superintendent, and the teacher who has been annoyed by 
extreme methods, will certainly approve this, new and rational treatment of 
the subject. This book is made for the pupil, surveys the subject from his 
view point, and touches those topics which have vital connection with his 
life. Its four general subjects are: (1) Zhe Plant Itself; (2) The Plant 
Relations; (3) Plant Structure; (4) Kinds of Plants. A complete glossary ; 
a key to American flora. 500 illustrations, 355 pages, $1.10. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Tarr & McMurry’s Common School Geographies 
Embodying the latest and best methods of teaching this important subject. 
A three-book series. The First and Second books, already published, have 
met with a very favorable reception. The Third book will be ready shortly. 


The Blaisdell Child-Life Readers 
A very attractive series, in the publication of which no pains or expense 
have been spared. Excellent for either regular or supplementary work. A 
Child-Life Primer will be ready shortly. 


Channing’s Short History of the United*States 
A fine book for the grades, by the author of the very successful “ Students’ 
History of the United States,” for high schools. Price, go cents. 


Crew’s Elementary Physics 


A second and revised edition. Excellent for high schools. Price, $1.10. 


Davenport’s Introduction to Zoology 
Meets the demand for a new and satisfactory high-school text. Price, $1.10. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. SEND FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS OF THE ABOVE AND OTHER BOOKS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


McC.urc BuILDING, 


NEw 
BosTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 215-221 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Works of General Literature 
OF VALUE TO STUDENTS 


McLOUGHLIN AND OLD OREGON 


By Eva Emery Dye. 12mo, gilt top, with frontispiece, $1.50. 
‘* The vital history of a State . . . told with art and power.’’— Zhe Argonaut, San Francisco. 
‘Mrs. Dye’s narrative . . . readslikearomance . . . some of the chapters are more interesting 
than most of the recent novels.’’—New York Times’ Saturday Review. 
‘* From beginning to end the story is lively, brilliant, picturesque.'’"— The /ndependent, New York. 
‘«Mrs. Dye has the historian’s gift for bringing out significant events, the novelist’s gift for vivifying 
characters."’"— The Buffalo Express. 


DR. HUDSON’S WORKS 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE 19TH 


CENTURY THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN 
OR, THE TESTIMONY OF EVOLUTION AND 
By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, author of PSYCHOLOGY TO THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
France in the 19th Century, etc. Ulustrated. By THoMsoN JAy Jupson, LL.D. Third edi- 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. tion. 
Ter . This is a erful and eloquent argument in favor o 
Mrs, Latimer’s several histories of the roth Century, Christian Theism, based on ey accepted facts of Evolution 
namely, Spain, Italy, Europe in Africa, England, Russia and Psychology. The work presents an original interpre- 
and Turkey, and France, are here in one volume continu tation of the ey of } , and advances a 
to nee all convincing argument against the atheistic position. 
the series, The book is a model of elegant, familiar, irty-fifth thousand, 12mo, $1.50. 
epistolary style, clear insight, and judicious selection of A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life 
interesting matter. r2mo, $1.50. 


THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER I. AND 
MADAME ROLAND THE COURT OF RUSSIA 

By MME. LA COMTESSE DE CHOISEUL-GOUF- 

Edited, with an Introduction, by EDWARD GIL- FIER. Translated from the French by Mary 

PIN JOHNSON. Illustrated. 12mo, gilt top, Berenice Patterson. With portraits. 12mo, 


gilt top, deckle edges, $1.50. 

Only two copies of the original of this work are known 
to exist, from one of which the present translation is made. 
The account of Napoleon is of exceptional interest. 

** Most interesting throughout.”—New York Times. 


deckle edges, $1.50. 


‘*Mme. Roland is both a heroine of romance and an 
historic personage whom no one could think of overlook- 


Hore, Bow Vem, work of more than usual interest and value.’’— 
**The present work deserves high praise .... a fit Evening Gazette, Boston. : 
and tasteful form . . . . skillfully illustrated.”—7he Out- ‘*Intimately personal . . . . casts a valuable light upon 
look. oe and aspirations of Europe.’’—/ndependent, 
ew York, 
** Will become known by thousands of new readers.” — “It is a pleasure to open and a delight to read the 
Boston Journal, book.”— The Living Church. 


UN CANONIZED ENGLISH. MONACHISM — 


50. 
The romance is the life story of Anthony Fitz-Hubert, son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who abandoned the brilliant 
career of a favorite at the court of King John to become a monk in order to save his father’s soul. 
**One of the most powerful romances that has ever appeared over the name of an American writer.’’--Phzladelphia 
Ingutrer. 
** One who opens the book will not close it before it is finished, except with reluctance.””—S#. Lous Globe Democrat. 
“« Every character is a study, every detail of court and cloister carefully pictured.”—Loutsville Courter Journal. 


OPPORTUNITY, AND OTHER 
RAL VEY OF AMERI- ’ 
cam ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


By Rt. REv. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria, 


By MARY FIsHER, author of A Group of French author of Education and the Higher Life, 
Critics. 12mo, gilt top,deckle edges. $1.50. Things of the Mind, etc. 12mo, $1.00. 
Treats biographically and critically all the noteworthy Chiefly addresses on the subject of Education, 

names in our literature, A well-balanced, thoughtful, and “ Rich in wholesome thought, full of a fine, strong op- 


timism, and glowing with intense Christian earnestness.”’-— 
“« Miss Fisher’s studies are thorough ; she is a fearless The Independent, New York. 

critic, unhampered by tradition, and her style of presenta- ** A volume such as one might profitably catch up from 

tion is exceedingly pleasant and quite stimulating.”—7he one’s reading table dozens of times in a week.’’—Boston 

Interior. Budget. 


inspiring work, 


Ae C. McClurg & Co., 
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FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 


A NECESSITY TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
Each Weekly Number Contains Sixty-four Pages, 


In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting and important contributions to the peri- 
odicals of Great Britain and the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the light literary 
and social essays of the weekly literary and political journals. Science, Politics, Biography, Art, Travel, 
Public Affairs, Literary Criticism, and all other departments of knowledge and discussion which interest 
intelligent readers are represented in its pages. 

«THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS.” 

THE LIVING AGE will begin in its issue for November 17, and will continue for several successive numbers, 
a thrilling account of ‘“‘ The Siege of the Legations,’’ written by Dr. Morrison, the well-known correspondent of 
the London 7imes at Peking. ‘This narrative is of absorbing interest in its descriptions of the daily life of the 
besieged mores and it is noteworthy also as containing some disclosures relating to the inside history of what 
went on at Peking in those stirring days, which are altogether new and of the utmost importance. The unusual 
length of Dr. Morrison's narrative has precluded and probably will preclude any other publication of it on this 
side of the Atlantic. In England it has attracted wide notice. 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. | ¢i! the edition is exhausted, there will 


be sent to each new subscriber for 1901, on 
request, the numbers of THE LIVING AGE from October 1 to December 31, 1900. These numbers will 
contain The Siege of the Legations, as above, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, The Treasure, and the 
opening chapters of A Parisian Household by Paul Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by THE 
LIVING AGE and will appear only in this magazine. 
Published WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers 15 cents each. Address 
THE LIVING AGE COPiPANY, 

P. 0. Box 5206. Boston. 


Holiday Stationery 


IS GIVEN OUR MOST CAREFUL ATTEN- 
TION AT THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR 


IS a guide to safe, simple, sure Embossed Monogram and Tnitial Note 


labor-saving accounting systems. Pa 


| THE PERPETUAL LEDGER | 


ADAPTED TO ANY FORM 
OF RECORD 


Properly Engraved Visiting Cards 
Exquisite Hand-Painted Menus 


With its help your affairs will always Everything that is neat, artistic, and in proper 
form in Fine Stationery is found in our estab- 


be in business-like shape. If your pe aetna 
records are tangled and you feel the 


need of a more modern system, we 
should be glad to have one of our 
staff call on you, no matter where you 
are located, and explain bookkeep- 
ing as a science, and what the Perpet- 
ual Loose Leaf Systems will do for 
you. 


_BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


ATCHISON, KAN. CHICAGO HOLYOKE. MASS. 
J 


Fine Leather Goods conty the vest) 


For ladies and gentlemen. Purses, Pocket- 
books, Card Cases, Bill Books, Portfolios, etc. 


Novelties in Cut Glass 


Brass, Gold-Plated and Silver Inkstands, 
Writing Tablets, etc. 
WRITE US FULLY, AND WE MAY BE 


ABLE TO HELP YOU MAKE SATISFAC- 
TORY SELECTIONS 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


Stationers and Engravers 
+ 140-142 MONROE STREET 
Established 1837 CHICAGO 
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Twentieth Century Text-Books 


NOW READY > 


A History of the American Nation 


By ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, A.M., LL.B., Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


Plant Relations 


A First Book of Botany. By JOHN MERLE COULTER, 
A.M., Ph.D., Head of Department of Botany, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, $1.10. 


Plant Structures 


A Second Book of Botany. By JOHN MERLE 
COULTER, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.20. 


Plants 


A Text-Book of Botany. By JOHN MERLE COULTER, 
A.M.,Ph D. 12mo, cloth, $1.80. 


(Plant Relations and Plant Structures in one volume.) 


Plant Studies 
An Elementary Botany. By JOHN MERLE COULTER, 
A.M., Ph.D. t12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
‘This volume comprises portions of each, “ Plant Relations”’ 
and “‘ Plant Structures,”’ with some new matter, to meet the 
demand of certain schools that do not yet give time enough 
to the subject to complete the two books. 


Animal Life 


A First Book of Zodlogy. By DAVID STARR JORDAN, 
M.S., M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and VERNON L. KEL- 
LOGG, M.S., Professor in Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 12mo, cloth, $1.20. 

Not a book for learning the classification and names of ani- 
mals, but to show the relations of animals to their surround- 
ings, to one another, and to the human race. Designed for 
one half-year’s work. 


Elements of Physics 


By C. HANFORD HENDERSON, Ph.D., Principal of 
Pratt High School, Brooklyn, and JOHN F. Woop- 
HULL, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Physical Science in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.20. 

Designed for one year’s course, for class-room work in High 
Schools. Accurate, up-to-date, and interestingly written. 


Physical Experiments 


A Laboratory Manual. By JOHN F. WUODHULL, 
Ph.D., and M. B. VAN ARSDALE, Instructor in Physi- 
cal Science in Horace Mann School. With alternate 
blank pages, 12mo, cloth, 60 cents; without blank 
pages, flexible cloth, 45 cents. 


The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry 


By ABRAM VAN Eps YOUNG, Ph.B., Professor of 
Chemistry in Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A succinct and practical treatise in two parts for the labora- 
toryand class room. Part I gives the theoretical,and Part II 
the experimental section of the work. It presents the study 
in the light of recent investigations and experience in teach- 
ing the science of chemistry. 


A German Reader 


By H. P. JONES, Ph.D,, Professor of the German 
language in Hobart College. 12mo, cloth. 


A beginner’s book of graded selections from the best standard 
writers, new and old, beginning with easy prose and verse, 
and advancing to.examples of classical literature, It is care- 


fully annotated, and a full voc: y is app 


A Text-Book of Geology 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in Colgate University. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.40. 

In this elementary treatise the author has sought to show, in 
clear and concise lan uage, how the earth’s visage was fash- 
ioned and coopumed & the stupendous forces at work in past 
geological ages, as well as the causes that are still operating 
to modify the face of Nature in recent times. 


English Texts 


12mo, cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. 


Dryden’s** Palamon and Arcite,”” Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
“ Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” ‘‘ Selections from 
Milton’s Shorter Poems,’’ Macaulay’s “‘ Essays on Milton 
and Addison,” Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with 
America,”’ Coleridge’s ‘‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
George Eliot’s ‘* Silas Marner.” 


Send for descriptive lists and full particulars. 


ADAMS’ COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMSTOCK’S ASTRONOMY 
JORDAN anp HEATH’S ANIMAL FORMS 
Ready early in rgor 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


D. A phleton & Company, Publishers 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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The School Review 


ESTABLISHED IN 1893 


Published Monthly, except in July and August, at the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. Single copies, 20 cents. 


An Indispensable Fournal for Secondary Teachers 


O adequately has the ScHoo. Review served the 

interests of high-school and academy work that 

. it has come to be recognized as the official 
organ of secondary education in the United States. It 
is devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, prac- 
tical, and helpful, and is indispensable to every second- 
ary teacher. The editorial management is alert to the 
needs of this department of work, and the pages are 
full of discussions of current educational questions of 
importance. 

In response to the demand for information regard- 
ing the progress of Secondary Education in foreign 
countries, arrangements have been made for articles 
from special correspondents who are engaged in active 
educational work in these countries, and so the read- 
ers of the ScHoot Review will have reliable and 
up-to-date information. 

Some recent contributors have been: 


President Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University. 

President Arthur T. Hadley, Yale University. 

President W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University. 

Superintendent Frederick W. Atkinson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Philippine Islands. 

William K. Hill, Editor of Zducational Review, London, Eng. 

President Richard H. Jesse, State University of Missouri. 

Professor William Morris Davis, Harvard University. 

Professor Elmer E. Brown, University of California. 

Principal F. D. Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Otto Thiergen, Royal Cadet College, Dresden. 


Sample copies will be sent free on request. 


Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Some Features of the Forthcoming Numbers 


‘ 


1. A series of illustrated articles on Secondary 
Education at the Paris Exposition, a more detailed 
account of which appears on the next page. 


2. An account of the progress of Secondary Ed- 
ucation in Victoria and in New South Wales, the two 
prominent states of the new Australian Commonwealth. 


3. <A series of articles on elective studies in high 
schools, the first of which will be by Mr. F. D. Tuom- 
son, Principal of the Galesburg (Ill.) High School, 
where what is known as the “Galesburg Plan” has 
been so successful. 

4. Contemporary educational movements. Those 
in England will be treated by Mr. Wituiam K. HI, 
editor of the Educational Review of London; and those 
in Germany by Dr. Orro TuHIERGEN, of the Royal Cadet 
College, Dresden. 

5. The question of high-school visiting, accredit- 
ing, and affiliating by the universities will be treated 
in a series of articles, the first of which will be by 
ProFEssoR Stratton D. Brooks, of the Department 
of Pedagogy, University of Illinois. 


6. An illustrated article on the magnificent new 
high school in Philadelphia, which has cost about 
$1,600,000, and which is said to be the most perfect 
school building in America, will be contributed by Mr. 
FRANKLIN S. EpMmonps. 

7. The reports of the meetings of prominent 
educational gatherings where secondary education is 
discussed will continue to be a feature of certain num- 
bers; articles on the teaching of subjects in the high- 
school course of study will appear in each issue; the 
department of book reviews will keep our readers in 
touch with the opinion of experts on the prominent 
educational works which appear during the year; and 
the department of editorial notes will act as a “clear- 
ing house”’ for the exchange of experience in the field 
of active educational endeavor. 


. 
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Secondary Education at the Paris Exposition 


A special attraction for the readers of the ScHooL 
Review for 1901 will be a series of illustrated articles 
on the exhibit of Secondary Education at the Paris 
Exposition. These articles are original and authori- 
tative, being written by Dr. Henry L. Taytor, the 
official representative of this department of education 
at Paris. Dr. Taytor’s official relations with the 
educational exhibit have placed him in possession of a 
fund of valuable information which the readers of the 
ScHoo. REviEw are particularly fortunate in obtaining 
in advance of the official statements. A report of this 
phase of the educational exhibit will not be published 
in such detail as that proposed by the series until 
the official documents appear next year. These arti- 
cles will deal with: the organization of the jury which 
passed upon the exhibits, the Italian episode, the inter- 
national fight in connection with its labors, the social 
features, the medal award, etc. The exhibit of the 
United States will be compared with those of other 
countries, with especial attention to England, France, 
and Germany. Some interesting concrete instances 
will be given. There will be an official statement of 
all the prizes awarded with special mention of the 
grand prizes and gold medals. The illustrations will 
show the medals, the French section, the United States 
section, some of the grand prizes and some individual 
exhibits of excellence. 

This series is the result of one, only, of many suc- 
cessful attempts which the ScHoo. Review is continu- 
ally making to furnish its readers with all current 
discussions of interest and value. 
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What ts Satd of the School Review 


PRESIDENT J. G. SCHURIIAN, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY : 

“TI believe that the ScHooL REviEwW is doing a valuable work in 
the interest of secondary schools. Its articles upon school problems, 
written by the most eminent leaders of pedagogical thought, I have always 
found suggestive and helpful. Owing to its publishing full reports also 
of the important meetings of the larger associations of American edu- 
cators, it has become almost indispensable to those who wish to follow 
the progress made upon present-day problems in secondary education. 
SCHOOL REVIEW stands in the very front rank of educational publica- 
tions.” 
SUPERINTENDENT A. F. NIGHTINGALE, CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS 

“TI regard the SCHOOL REVIEW as indispensable to every secondary 
teacher. The best teachers need it as a seal of approval of their own 
good work. The average teacher needs it as an inspiration and aid to pro- 
mote her advancement. The poor teacher should read it, for it may. 
awaken thought, and be a help to better things.” 


FREDERICK W. ATKINSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, FORMERLY 
PRINCIPAL SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 

‘‘As a strictly professional educational magazine, the SCHOOL REVIEW 
has no superior in this country. It has done, in the few years of its exist- 
ence, a noble work for the entire teaching profession. Its editor has con- 
sistently advanced sound and progressive ideas as to what secondary 
instruction should stand for; and the contributed articles have been almost 
invariably of a high grade. For myself, I could not get along without it. 
Of the some half dozen or more magazines for which I am a subscriber, 
the SCHOOL REVIEw is the last one I would give up.” 


GEORGE B. AITON, STATE INSPECTOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
MINNEAPOLIS : 

“The SCHOOL REVIEw is a special journal impartially devoted to the 
interests of secondary education. I have so high an opinion of its value 
that I recommend it to high-school workers as a paper which they, as 
specialists, cannot afford to do without.” 


COLONEL FRANCIS W. PARKER, PRESIDENT CHICAGO 
INSTITUTE. 


“T regard the SCHOOL REVIEW as one of the sound, strong educa- 
tional periodicals of the country.” 


Sample copies of the School Review sent on application to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 
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ohe Biblical World 


Ooo o FOR IIOIL 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD IS THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
JOURNAL IN THE WORLD DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE 2 IT AIMS TO ASSIST THE INTELLIGENT 
LAYMAN, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, THE BIBLE 
TEACHER, THE THOUGHTFUL MINISTER. 2 G2 2 2 2 2 


ITS PLATFORM 
The Biblical World does not stand for any theory of inter- 
pretation or school of criticism or denomination ; but for a 
definite endeavor to promote the knowledge of the Word of 
God as interpreted in the best light of today. Standing on 
the belief that the Bible is a unique revelation from God, the 
Biblical World strives in a constructive spirit to investigate 


its history and teachings, and to extend its influence among 
the people. While a large liberty is allowed individual con- 


tributors, the journal is altogether evangelical. 


ITS PURPOSE 
The Biblical World maintains : (1) that the best knowledge 
of the Bible which is obtained by those who devote their lives 
to the study of the history, the literature, and the religion of 
the Bible should be given to all; (2) that all should make 
acquaintance with the best methods of teaching the Christian 


religion and Scriptures to children, young people, and adults ; 
(3) that all should be informed of current religious thought, 
of the work that is being done in the study and teaching of 
the Bible, and of the discoveries which are being made in 
Bible lands. 


ITS PROPOSITION 


In order to introduce the Bzb/ical World to new readers, 
until March 1, Igo1I, a three-months’ trial subscription is 
offered to anyone not now a subscriber for 25 cents. Send this 


amount in currency or stamps addressed to 


Ghe University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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@2THE BIBLICAL WORLD FOR 19012 


The Revival of Bibli- 
cal Study 


The past few years have seen a revival 
of the study of the Bible unparalleled 
since the Reformation. It was needed. 
Evangelists had been working for a 
generation to convert sinners, but very 
few religious teachers had thought of 
‘the Bible’as anything more than a col- 
lection of detached texts to be used as 
fancy desired. The Sunday school tried 
to instruct the young, but it, too, sought 
religious awakening rather than instruc- 
tion. Many educated people lost con- 
fidence in religion and especially in the 
Bible. Just then the spirit of historical 
study began to spread. Men at first 
were alarmed; then they grew inter- 
ested; then they awoke to a new love 
and appreciation of the Bible. Today 
there are thousands upon thousands 
studying the Scriptures as sensibly and 
more enthusiastically than ever they 
studied in school or college. 
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The ‘‘ Biblical World’’ 
and Bible Study 


The Biblical World ventures to claim 
some share in bringing this new refor- 
mation to pass. Nineteen years ago its 
first number appeared under the name 
of The Hebrew Student. It has changed 
its name three times, but its purpose 
never. It has always stood for the con- 
secration of scholarship to the Bible. 
It has never feared to face new views. 
It has rejected many, it has championed 
some. It has often —how often, any 
reader of religious newspapers knows — 
aroused opposition, but it has never 


entered into controversy. Nor willit. 
It believes the Bible to be its own best 
defender, and that to get men and 
women to study the Bibie properly is 
to get them to follow its inspiration. 
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In the ‘Biblical 
World” for 1901 


an attempt will be made to meet the 
needs both of recent subscribers who 
have been attracted by the attention 
given by the magazine to the feaching 
of the Bible, and of those other readers 
who for years have looked to the Bzd- 
lical World for help in biblical study. 

It will contain among other impor- 
tant papers 


A New Series of Construct- 
ive Studies 

The “Constructive Studies ” by Profes- 
sors Burton and Mathews published 
during 1900 have been most cordially 
received, the first edition being almost 
immediately out of print. The series 
for 1901 will be upon 


The Priestly Element in the Old 
Testament 


and will be prepared by the Editor, 
PRESIDENT W. R. HARPER. 
Another important series of articles 
will be composed of 
Studies in the History of the 
Idea of the Atonement 
by the Editors: 
1. In Non-Christian Religions. By 
PROFESSOR GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
In the Old Testament. By PReEs!- 
DENT W. R. HARPER. 
In the New Testament. 
FESSOR E. D. BurTON. 


By Pro- 
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Suggestions for a Biblical 
Catechism 


In September, 1900, the Biblical 
World published a Symposium upon the 
advisability of using catechetical in- 
struction in the Sunday school. Rather 
unexpectedly, most, if not all, of the 
contributors to the Symposium favored 
such instruction. The &7dlical World 


proposes during 1go1 to ask fifty teach- 
ers and pastors, representing all schools 
of thought, to suggest what in their 
opinion would be she proper questions for 
such a catechism. These questions will be 
published each month. Could there be 
a more interesting experiment ? 


Studies in Biblical Books, 
Passages, and Characters 


These studies will be interesting and 
brief—so brief, in fact, that they can 
be issued as leaflets for Bible classes 
and prayer meetings. If, as may be. 
this is something of an experiment, 
does it not at least seem to promise 
help in bringing variety into religious 
services ? 

Articles better adapted, perhaps, to 
those specially interested in critical 
study will deal with the highly interest- 
ing problems of Biblical Deutographs, 
as, for instance, the two forms of the 
Decalogue, and the two accounts of 
Christ’s cleansing the temple. 

Less technical articles will be numer- 
ous. Biblical study is something more 
than criticism and philology, and the 
Biblical World will endeavor to be inter- 
esting. 

Illustrated Articles on the 
Holy Land and its People 
will naturally be continued, for without 
them it would be impossible to help read- 
ers to that vivid sense of oriental life so 
much needed by all students of the Bible. 


Such matters as “Totemism in the 
Old Testament,” “ Demonology in the 
Apostolic Age,” “Is the Ethic of Jesus 
Practicable?” “ Apollonius, the Heathen 
Christ,” “The Romance of Paul and 
Thecla,” “Belief in the Resurrection 
among the Jews and Romans’’—these 
are but a few of the topics to be handled 
by our contributors ‘which cannot fail 
to be of the greatest interest to all 
readers of the Bible. 

Perhaps as important as any new fea- 
ture, if only it proves as successful as it 
is expected, will be the page or two de- 
voted in each number to 


Brief Meditations over Great 
exts 


Exegetical studies will of course be 
given also, but these short studies of 
perhaps one hundred words will serve 
to stimulate religious meditation rather 
than give information. Such meditations 
as have been prepared have avoided 
both puerility and sentimentality. We 
believe they will all do so, and that 
the attempt to turn exegetical results 
into spiritual life will be successful. 


Editorials 

In the Editorials it is intended to 
avoid anything like essays, and to make 
suggestions which, it is hoped, will be 
of practical value. In “ Notes and Opin- 
ions”’ especial attention will be paid to 
current thought on biblical matters, and 
it is intended that such comments as 
are made shall not fail to express 
unmistakably the judgments of the 
Editors. Similarly in the matter of the 
“Book Reviews” and “Current Litera- 
ture” the aim will be to discover what 
is valuable, and epitomize it (with the 
proper share of criticism) for our read- 
ers. 
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may be made of 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

PROFESSOR B. W. BACON. 
PRESIDENT JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 
REv. L. W. BATTEN. 

Rev. Amory H. BRADFORD. 

DEAN SYLVESTER BURNHAM. 
PROFESSOR E. L, CurTIS. 
PROFESSOR S. I. CURTISS. 
PROFESSOR JOHN D. DAVIS. 
PROFESSOR MARCus Dons. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
PROFESSOR CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 
REv. W. E. GRIFFIS. 

PROFESSOR C. F. KENT. 
PROFESSOR W. D. MACKENZIE. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Nearly every prominent biblical scholar in America and Great Britain is a 
contributor to the Sidlical World. Among them especial mention, however, 


PROFESSOR J. F. McCurpy. 
PROFESSOR A. C. MCGIFFERT. 
REv. SELAH MERRILL. 

REv. P. S. Moxom. 

PROFESSOR L. B. PATON. 
PROFESSOR G. W. PEASE. 

REv. J. P. PETERS. 

PRESIDENT RusH RHEES. 
PROFESSOR J. S. R1GGs. 
PROFESSOR G. L. ROBINSON. 
PROFESSOR F. K. SAUNDERS. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
PROFESSOR G. B. STEVENS. 
PROFESSOR M. S. TERRY. 


PROFESSOR A. C. ZENOS. 
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WHAT IS SAID OF THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Joun P. T1LToN, Salem, Mass.: “I consider it zndispensable.” 

L. C. BARNES, Pittsburgh: “It is indispensable to every wide-awake Bible student.” 
- E. G. Lewis, Grand Rapids, Mich.: “I welcome eagerly the monthly visits of the Bzd/ical 

orld.” 

A, F. ANDERSON, Washington, D. C.: “The SAiddical World grows in interest and helpful- 
ness to me.” 

Rev. G. A. Briccs, Canton, Pa.: “The Azblical World is one of the most fruitfu) sources 
of help I have found in my ministry.” 

Joun B. ANTHONY, Providence, R.I.: “ The Biblical World is highly appreciated in my 
family, and we would not like to be deprived of it.” 

CLEMENT T. STAMPS, Edwards, Miss.: “I consider the Aiddical World an invaluable aid 
to all Bible students, especially pastors and Sunday-school workers.” 

JAMES ROBERT SMITH, West Superior, Wis.: “Ienjoy the Bzslical World very much, and 
find it a great help in my general reading, and in preparation for teaching my Sunday-school class.” 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


SPECIAL OFFER 
25C Trial Subscription 
THREE MONTHS 


The subscription price of the Bid/ical World is $2.00 a year in America. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2.50 a year. Single copies, 20 cents. Three months’ subscriptions are 
invited until March 1, 1901, from those who are not now receiving the magazine, for 
which the special price, 25 cents, should accompany the order. The size of the maga- 
zine is 6% xg inches, 80 pages, monthly. 


Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 


She University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 11. 
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NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
Now Addea 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen pages, etc., of both hooks sent on application. 


G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE ATLAS TABLETS 


Are Prepared In the Following Series: 


SCIENCE MATHEMATICS OUTLINES 
For Laboratory For Written Work in With Topics and for Notes in 
Notes and Drawings in MATHEMATICS U.S. HISTORY 
PHYSIOGRAPHY GEOMETRY *GENERAL HISTORY 
BIOLOGY BOTANY ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ZOOLOGY PHYSICS TRIGONOMETRY *LITERATURE 
CHEMISTRY GEOLOGY CALCULUS RHETORIC 


ASTRONOMY PHYSIOLOGY | 
HERBARIUM *In preparation. Send for Price Lists and Sample Sheets. 


Made only by Central School Supply House 
Wabash Ave. and Randolph St...Atlas Block 2 CHICAGO, ILL. 


(TSE B. F. CLARK 


en is like brush.” 


National 
Automatic Ink Stand. 
order, always ready, ‘non-evaporat- 
ing and dust proof. “Lift Pen and ers’ Agency work. Twelfth year in 
i f h di Re- ¢ . ° 
Chicago. Permanent clientage among 
ink stand made.” A place for your pen and a good reason for puttin } 
it in its place. .. use by U. 8. Government and leading commerci 5 

finish permanent white surface. _ Will please the most critical because of 2 «OUR PLATFORM. . . . . 
its beauty and A to the finest desk. 


Mittions think this daily. Do "You will a 
Gravity works it, never out of ae a < eyes years’ experience in Teach- 
cover raises instantly free from all 
Pe 
cover dust tight." ‘The most ‘perfect : 
best schools in the world. Send for 
establishments Working Parts are made of Aluminum Roman ¢ 
Send Us 50c and 6c in . By return oan we forward ink { 


stand complete (guaranteeing safe delivery) and if 
not towed expectations return and we will remit 


tablishments throughout. 
NAT'L AUTOMATIC! INK WELL CO., 131-133 Market St., Chicago. 


KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press . 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


378-388 Wabash Ave. :: CHICAGO 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 


Constructive Studies tn the Life of Christ 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 
Professors, The University of Chicago 


Adapted for use in College and Academy Classes, Bible Clubs, and Advanced Bible 
Classes. The whole Gospel history is treated in a connected way. The most important 
political and social features of the New Testament times are described. The endeavor is 
to present a true historical perspective, and to consider carefully the just proportion and 
actual relations of the various events and aspects of the history. The plan of study is to 
present the best attained results of biblical scholarship, employing the best modern 
pedagogical methods. 

The studies contain: (1) an analysis of the Gospel narrative ; (2) concise notes 
of information on matters about which accurate knowledge is not easily obtained ; 
(3) brief interpretation of the Gospels, constituting a compendious Commentary on the 
Four Gospels; (4) geographical and chronological explanations ; (5) specific directions 
for study, and for the student to construct a short Life of Christ of his own; (6) questions 
with each section which lead the student into an understanding of the Gospel history. 
300 pages, 8vo. Cloth, $1.00 met. (Ready Jan. I, 1901.) 


Books for New Testament Study 


Popular and Professional. Recommended by the Council of Seventy and pre- 
pared by Clyde W. Votaw, Assistant Professor of Biblical Greek, the University of 
Chicago, and Charles F. Bradley, Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Garrett 
Biblical Institute. The book gives a complete and up-to-date bibliographical index 
of all publications bearing on the New Testament, including the name of the author, the 
publisher, number of pages, price, etc. 

810 pages, royal 8vo. Paper, $0.50 met. 


A Late Theological GHork : 


The Contest for Liberty of Conscetence in Cngland 


By WALLACE ST. JOHN, Ph.D. 


The first of a series of Divinity Studies to be issued under the direction of the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. The book covers some 
very important periods of English history, and touches upon many points not treated 
in secular history. 


155 pages, royal 8vo. Paper, $0.50 met; cloth, $0.75 met. 


Ohe University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NOTICE 
The EXCELLENT Che Prospe cts 


PASSENGER 
SERVICE ” of the 


From CHICAGO Small College 


To the EAST 
Wy William K. harper 


ECAST from an address delivered before 
New York and Boston Special the National Educational Association, at 

a Charleston, South Carolina, July 10, 1900. The 
substance of the book was also given as a 
New England Express. course of lectures at the University of Chicago, 
during the past summer. 


Att Trains Dairy 


Buffalo, Albany, and New York. 


Lake Shore Limited. 
NOW READY, 12m0, PAPER, (POSTPAID), SENT 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO,! ILLINOIS 


New York and Boston Express, 


32 ; -m, Buffalo and East. 


City ticket office, 180 Clark St. 


(A complete Catalogue of Publications sent on Req 


F,.M. BYRON, G.W.A., A. J.SMITH,G. P.A., 
Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, O. 


Four Books on American History 


PROFESSOR AMERICAN HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


SOURCE EXTRACTS 


I. A Survey of American History. Touching such chapters as Formation of Union, Nationality, Causes 
of Revolution, Slavery, Civil War and Reconstruction, Industrial Development, etc., showing idea of Unifica- 
tion. 256pp. Handsomely bound. Mailing price, 75 cents. 

II. Great American Legislators. Treating of ten great statesmen, with extracts from their speeches, letters, 
etc.,— such men as Gallatin, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Seward, Blaine and others. 256 pp. Bound in art linen. 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 

Ill. American Territorial Development—Expansion. Treating of Colonial Claims, First National Boun- 
daries, Northwest Territory, Louisiana, Texas, California, Alaska, Philippines, etc. 266 pp. Extracts from 
treaties, letters, speeches, etc. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 

Caldwell’s American History, (Unification-Expansion.) This book is composed of Vol. I and Vol. III and 
makes a most valuable text for secondary schools or for first year college classes. Mailing price, $1.25. Intended 
for a text for high schools, normal schools and preparatory classes-in college. A book of sources—522 pages— 
Questions at end of each chapter. Twenty chapters, stich ‘as formation of Union, Causes of the Revolution, 
Nationality, Slavery, etc., and first National Boundaries, Northwest Territory, Florida, Texas, Alaska, Philippines, 
etc. Valuable for a text or for a private library. Handsomely bound. 


Greek and Roman Civilization. F. M. FLING, Ph.D., Professor of European History, University of Ne~ 
braska. A book of sources. 196 pp. It contains chapters on Homeric Age, Athenian Constitution, Achaean 
League, Roman Life, Roman Law, etc., etc. A unique and valuable collateral text, to be used with any narrative 
or source text. Price, 60 cents. “ 

Civilization in the Middle Ages. GUERNSEY JONES, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European History, 
University of Nebraska. A book of sources. 196 pp. A most satisfactory collateral text with chapters on Chris- 
tian and Pagan, Feudalism, Chivalry and Modes of Warfare, Monasticism, Rise of Cities, Trades of Paris, etc., 
etc. May be used with any narrative text. Price, 60 cents. 

A Survey of English History. Mary L. TREMAIN, A.M., Instructor in History, Lincoln (Neb.) High 
School. Mailing price, postpaid, 75 cents. (Ready December, 1900). 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


AINSWORTH & CO., 378-388 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 
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MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY CHARLES A. BENNETT, HEAD OF DEPART- 
MENT OF MANUAL ARTS, BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, PEORIA, ILL. PUBLISHED ‘QUARTERLY AT 


N illustrated educational magazine devoted to the interests of MANUAL 

TRAINING, SLOYD, DRAWING, DOMESTIC ARTS, and CONSTRUCT- 

IVE WORK for elementary and secondary schools. It has the support of 

the leading teachers and supervisors of manual training throughout the 

country. The two numbers already issued contain reports of important 
meetings, news items, editorials, reviews, and articles by 


Dr. FRANK A. HILL, of Massachusetts. WALTER J. KENYON, Lowell State Normal 
Prof. M. V. O’SHEA, Univ. of Wisconsin. . School. 

Dr. E. W. Scripture, Yale University. CHARLES A. BRADLEY, Denver, Colorado. 
FRANK K. RocGers, Hampton Institute. WILLIAM F. Vroom, New York City. 


A long list of excellent articles is promised for future numbers. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00 a year; sample copy, 30 cents. 


To those who read this notice a sample copy will be sent on receipt of ten two-cent stamps. 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Wlinois 


The School and Society 


THIRD EDITION 
BY 


JOHN DEWEY 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Chicago 


«*The [lost Noteworthy Book of the Year’”’ 


|= problem of elementary education is one that forces itself not only on teachers 
and school boards, but is felt with continuously growing anxiety by the parents, and 

it is certain the educational situation has nowhere been so clearly stated nor so 
graphically illustrated as in the odd hundred pages of Professor JOHN DEWEY’S new 
book. The book appeals equally to parents and teachers, and as the lectures were de- 
livered originally before a popular audience, and reached publication as a result of the 
interest excited there, the public has the guarantee of their interest and comprehensi- 
bility for all who feel the responsibility of bringing the meaning of life home to the child. 


‘*A most valuable contribution in the discussion of the educational 
problems of the day, by an expert in pedagogics.’’"— The Outlook. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY Illustrated s12mo. cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


The University of Chicago Press ww Chicago, Illinois 
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The Journals of the University of Chicago 


BEING THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ONE WEEKLY, FOUR 
MONTHLY, ONE BI-MONTHLY, THREE QUARTERLY, 
AND ONE SEMI-QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Edited by President W. R. Harper. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine, Subscription price in the United States, 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents. 

The Biblical World is devoted exclusively to bibli- 
cal study, and so edited and illustrated as to afford 
the greatest aid to the busy clergyman, the pro- 
gressive Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking 
layman. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by Cuartes H. Tuurser. Published monthly, except 
in July and August. Subscription price in the United States, 
$1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents, 

So adequately has the School Review served the 
interests of high school and academy work that it 
has come to be recognized as the official organ of 
secondary education in the United States. It is 
devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, 
practical, and helpful, and is indispensable to every 
teacher. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 


Edited by Jounn M. Coutter. Published monthly, with illus- 
trations. Subscription price, $4.00 a year in the United 
States; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

The Botanical Gazette is an illustrated monthly 
journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 
more than twenty years it has been the representa- 
tive American journal of botany, containing contri- 
butions from the leading botanists of America and 
Europe. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year in the United 
States ; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 cents. 

The special aim of the American Journal of Soct- 
ology is to show that the “social problem” is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are 
trying to keep informed about the general tenden- 
cies in the rapidly changing field of sociology. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by President Witt1am R, Harper, of the University of 
Chicago. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 
a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the 
study of the Semitic languages and literatures, to 
furnish information concerning the work of Semitic 
students at home and abroad, and to act as a medium 
for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. Articles are published in German, 
French, and Latin, as well as in English. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


Edited by T, C. Cuamperuin. Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year in the 
United States; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advanced 
students, and teachers. 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by Grorce E, Hare and James E, Pub- 
lished monthly, except in July and September, with illus- 
trations. Subscription price, $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; 
single copies, 50 cents. 

An international review of spectroscopy and as- 
tronomical physics. Invaluable to all who are in 
terested in astronomy and astrophysics. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Edited by J. Laurence LauGuutn, Published quarterly. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 75 cents. 
This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also con- 
tains contributions on topics of theoretical and 
speculative interest. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year in 
the United States; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 75 cents. 

The only journal in the world so catholic in its 
scope as to cover the entire field of modern investi- 
gation and research in all the different lines of 
theological thought represented by special fields and 
particular schools. 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 


Edited by the Recorder of the University, Published weekly, 

“on Fridays at 3:00 p. M. Yearly subscription, $1.00; 

single copies, 5 cents. 

The University Record is the official weekly pub- 
lication of the University of Chicago. It contains 
articles on literary and educational topics. The 
quarterly convocation addresses and the President’s 
quarterly statements are published in the Record in 
authorized form, together with a weekly calendar of 
University exercises. A special monthly number, 
enlarged in size, is issued the first full week in each 
month. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS »#% CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Wireless 
Telegraphy 


aie One of the wonders of the closing 
days of the nineteenth century is 
the invention of the system of 
ly, with WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
_ We manufacture an inexpensive 
allied apparatus for use in High School 
alent and College Scientific Laboratories. 
anced Illustrated and descriptive circular 
will be mailed on application. 
illus CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
$4-595 Successors to the Science Department of the Central 
School Supply House 
59-61 South Canal Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE BOOKS 
MID-YEAR ADOPTION 


ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
EXERCISESIN ALGEBRA 

Profuse in graded examples. Inductive method, Recognized 
as the best in many important schools. 

“It was adopted for Boston High Schools at the special 

request of myself and teachers, as the best available,”’ 

—John Tetlow, Master of Girls’ High School. 

MORSE SPELLER. By Pror. S. T. Dutton, Graded Dicta- 
tion and Correlation Work, 

“It is my idea of an ideal speller.'’'—Prof. E, R. Shaw, 

Dean School Pedagogy, New York. 

STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Smit and Superin- 
TENDENT WILLARD, 
“Clear, concise, scientific. Choice in lan _— and a 


superior to other books."’—W., W. Share, Professor of : 
Chemistry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. i 
EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Dr. Smirtn. 
Clear and simple in method, and apparatus obtainable : 
everywhere, 
“The most complete, and best thing of its kind | have if 
seen. Identical with our Practice School work.’’—Prof. 
J. G. Brown, lilinots State Normal University. 
INTERMEDIATE COPY BOOKS teach upright, round busi- 
ness style, not back slant. Many important cities use 
them instead of vertical. 


See Catalogue Many other modern books 


Y Manufacturers of Physical THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers 
rterly Chemical, and Biological Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
its. 195 Wabash Avenue 36 Bromfield Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON f 
ment 
and 
IGY 
cago, ul Indton 
ar in 
= Dining Cars 
1 its \ oute 
esti- 
et Service ala Carte 
an 
8,000 miles of rail- 
soad reach out from 
ly, OSES are always on the tables, 
1400 5 : ° St. Louis to all the important 
and delicate china, glass and cities in the west and north- 
b- 
a silver add to the pleasure of a dinner —_ ai 
Th 
well cooked and daintily served. 
KANSAS CITY 
hal DENVER 
er, If you are going to any of 
ach . ° these places or to the Pacific 
All the Season’s Delicacies coast, kindly let me send you 
time tables and other intorma- 
ad at Very Moderate Prices tion about our train service. 
Ss 


P. S. Eustis, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt., C. B.& Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Publishers, Boston 


Books sent POSTPAID on receipt of price. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE ART OF TRANS_ATING 


By Hersert C, Torman, Px.D. 

A book of great value for teache 3 of 
Latin, Greek, French or German. 
Price, 70 cents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


“THE BEST IS THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL” 


This is more true of Teachers’ Agencies than of a 
of business. Thexsth Year Book of the ALBERT 
AGEncy, CENTRAL Music Hatt, Cuicaco gives you actual 
results and not glittering enemies. Send postal card for it. 


Address 


other line 
EACHERS’ 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN 2 and TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Call on or address 


Introduces to Coll 


es, Schools, and Families su- 
\perior Professors, i 


rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Is to parents. 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, 
1893, for self-study and use in schools. 


Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth, + $1.50 
English, German, Italian, etc. $1.50 


cues. || By Phonograph 


fect instruction and amusement combined. 

10 Records, any language, 

20 Records, any language, 

French, specimen copies, two parts (3 lessons) 30c. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


Price list of Cortina Text-Books, catalogue of Cortina Library, circular, and all particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 


44 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 


EXPANSION IN ARITHMETIC! 


ADD ‘! knowledge of MECHANICAL ARITHMETIC to 
SUBTRACT th, ain 
MULTIPLY 


your calculating powers, while econo- 
and between head and hand 


mizing time and labor. 
AD 


Smallest, Fastest, ¢ Cheapest, 
PRACTICAL and RELIABLE 


Computing Machine 


ADDS, SUBTRACTS, MUL- 
ETC. 
rain-Resting! Labor- 
Request Tastructive Book 
international Arithmachine Co. 
880-384 Canal St, 141 alleSt. 


EFIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.,. NEW YORK 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus 


ASSAY GOODS AND CHEMICALS 
JENA NORMAL GLASS 
Pure Hammered Platinum, Balances and Weights, Bac- 
teriological ae, Zeiss Microscopes, Porcelain and 
Glassware, and Chemically Pure Filter Papers. 

Kahlbaum’s Strictly C. °. Chemicals and Acids 


N. B.—Glass Blowing done on our premises, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES © 4: ST? 


COLLEGE, eee, AND HIGH SCHOOL WORK A SPECIALTY 
GENCY MANUAL FREE, ON APPLICATION 


OFFICES: 2A penne Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


Tre Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Send to any of the followi 
addresses for. . 


Agency Manual, Free 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
1041 Thirty-Second Street, Washington, D.C. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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UBLIQUE 


PRUDENTIAL 


THE 


The Only American Life Insurance Company 
Awarded a Gold Medal at the Paris 
International Exposition of 1900 was 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office: . John F. Dryden, 
Newark. N. J. Prest. 
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Newest BoorRS iv 
Primary 
L[ntermemate 

m Grammar Schools 


THE BALDWIN PRIMER 

STEWART—COE’S First DAYS IN SCHOOL 

Crosby’s Our LitTL— Book For LITTLE FOLKS 
PATTERSON'S AMERICAN WorD Book 
BALOWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES 
ECLECTIC READINGS— SUPPLEMENTARY 
MILNE’S ARITHMETIC—TWo Book SERIES 

BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC 

REDWAY AND HINMAN’S NATURAL GEOGRAPHY 


(Natural Elementary Geography) (Natural Advanced Geography) 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


(Asia, North America, South America) 


METCALF’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
METCALF’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
E@GLESTON’S FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
MCMASTER’S HISTORY or ree UNITED STATES 
GUERBER’S STORY OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC 
GUERBER’S STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
GUERBER’S STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 
FORMAN’S First LESSONS IN Civics 
MccCLeAry’s STUDIES IN Civies 

OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 


(Primary, Intermediate, Advanced) 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL Copy Books 
MILNE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
HARRINGTON’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL Puysics 
MATHEWS’S SONGS OF ALL LANDS 
BETz’s GEMS OF SCHOOL SONG 
NATURAL MUSICAL COURSE 


For circulars and full information about these and other new books, address, 


CHICAGO 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insom- 
nia or overwork of mind or 
body, take half a teaspoon of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supplying 
the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in c-iginal packages only. 


LMEYD. 


Ws, 


of the Liquid 


The event of the 
year in dentifrices. 


Beware of counterfeits 
and substitutes of this, 
theworld’s best known 
dentifrice. Insist upon 
getting the genuine at 

e stores. li necessary 
send 25c. direct to the 
Proprietors, P. O. Box 
247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK LONDON 


BORATED TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 
CHAPPED HANDS, 
CHAFING, 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. 
P Ga original), 
igher in price, ips, 

bat ine is a reason for it. 

Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 

Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents. 

(Sample free.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Awarded 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris Exposition 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia; 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 B8tate St. 
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Rely on 
Platt’s 
Chlorides 
as your 
household 
disinfectant. 


An odorless, color- 
less liquid; power- 
ful, safe and cheap. 

Destroys disease 
germs and noxious 
gases, thus prevent- 
ing sickness. Sold in 
quart bottles only by 
druggists and high- 
class grocers. Pre- 
pared oly by Henry | YORE" HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING: 
B. Platt, Platt Street, 
New York. Sold at our Stores and by -- 

GROCERS EVE ERE - 


Mineral Springs 
Water * 


We will deliver anywhere in the 
FROM IT 18 MADE U. S. we can reach by express [we 
THE FAMOUS will pay express charges] a case 


containing enough 
Boro-Lithia 8 8 


“TOILET 
PAPER 


He TE To last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 


If you ever saw better at anything like the price 


47 to 53 E. Kinzie St, per 1000 sheets, we will refund the dollar. Our 


guarantee is good—we are the largest makers in 
CHICAGO, Ill, the world, and originated the perforated roll. 


Sample Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE 


Telephone 
Main 605 and 608 


Paper’Company 


Montgomery St., Albany, N.Y. 
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[1 KEEPS THE. STOMACH SWEET 


Dr. Alexander Haig, London, in “ Food 
and Diet,” says: “ Records from all sides 


show that the less animal flesh a people take, 
the better do they come out in trials of force 
A 4 Th 
Y production, and especiuuny in endurance. e 
same distinguished authority also says: “The 


y proof of the poisonous nature of meat lies in 


B the beneficial results of refraining from it.” 


Y 
Z 
Ya 


Lt seems only common sense to eat less meat 
and more Quaker Oats. This delicious food 
contains all of the food-elements of meat 
and none of its unwholesome qualities. 
It is at once the most perfect and most 
economical food. Easy to Buy and Easy to 
Cook. Sold by all dealers in sealed pack- 
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curs. 


is style—approved—original—pupular. Quality and 
workmanship the finest; with collar, shirt and cuffs al) 
: under one brand, made to fit each other, which makes 
them fit you, cumbining comfort with fashion. 
Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It does not pay to 
# pay more. Shirts cost $1.00, $1.50, or $2.00, depending on the 
# kind you want Ask your furnisher. 
UNIT&D SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, TROY, N.Y 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


is stamped 
on every loop. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample pair,Silk 50c, Cotton 25¢ 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


PAIR WARRANTED-@@ 


sre Absolute 
Security 


and comfort which the Dr. 
Deimel underwear affords in 
the most trying climate is 
remarked upon by all its wear- 
ers. Those whose powers 
of resistance have been weak- 
ened by the pernicious use 
of enfeebling flannels derive 
new strength from this ideal 
linen undergarment. 


All true Dr. Deimel 
undergarments bear 
this Trade Mark. If 
you cannot obtain 
them, write to us. 

Booklet and sam- 
ples of the cloth free. 


We also make the finest Dress Shields 
in existence. Can be washed, are 
odorless. A guarantee with 
every pair. 


Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
491 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


2202 St. Catherine St., 111 Montgomery St., 
Montreal, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 


10-12 Bread St., 728 isth St., N. W., 
London, E. C. Washington, D. C. 
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of inter-aif-space, as is as much an agenc) 
means of retaining the 4 galas of good health as dict, 
heat of the body and * exercise, of any of the 


of complete ventilation . means adopted for its 
at one and the same “aoe preservation. For illus- 
time, is abundantly and * trated catalogue, address 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
TROY, N.Y. 


A PIANO | 


at a NOMINAL PRICE. 


Chicago’ slarg- 
est music house, 
Lyon & Healy,to 
sharply reduce 
stock, offers sam- 
ple new uprights 
slightly used pi- 
anos,and second- 
hand _instru- 
ments, at almost 
nominal prices. Good durable uprights 
as low as $100, warranted as represented, le 


Square pianos $20 and upward. Grands 


from $200. Send for complete hist. Among 
the makersare: Decker Bros., Hardman, 
Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 
Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested ina piano, do not fai! to 
write. Any piano not proving exacily 
as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address 
LYON & HEALY, 

100 Adams St., 


The Highest Type of Music Box Ever 


' The only disk Music Box made that changes its tune é 
mM sheets automatically. Perfect acting yet simple mechanism. 
\ Regina Music Boxes from $7 up. Illustrated ae free. 
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Adress 
iC CO. 


[NSURE IN 


The TRAVELERS, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Life, ... 


Oldest, 
Endowment, 


and Best ana ACCident 


... Insurance. 


OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by policies 


in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Paid-up Cash Capital, . . $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, . . . . . 20,046,737-45 


Liabilities, . . « 24,926,280.61 
EXCESS, 3% per cent basis,  4,120,456.84 


GAINS: 6 MONTHS, JANUARY TO JULY, 1900 
In Assets, . $1,286,225.89 
Increase in Reserves (both depts. ), + 41,128,534.12 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 mos., 4,055,985.62 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
Ss. C, DUNHAM, Vice President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E, V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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WON A DIPLOMA OF 


THE GRAND 
PRIX, 


AT 
The Paris Exposition. 


This award was made by an INTERNATIONAL 
JURY OF TWENTY-FIVE MEMBERS, AND IN 
COMPET'TION WITH TWENTY OTHER 
TYPEWRITERS. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U. S. A. 


The No. 2 


New 
Manifolding ”’ 


HAMMOND 


IMPROVED METHOD 
INCREASED POWER 
AUTOMATIC BLOW 

SUPERIOR RESULT 


It also has a number of Valuable Mechanical 
Improvements. 


It is the Only Writing Machine that makes 
uniformly legible manifold copies. 


It is the Only Writing Machine that will write 
in many languages and styles 
of type on the same machine. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
69th to 7oth Sts., East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE, 


and guarantee of pencil excel- 
lence, a sure guide to pencil buyers, is the 
crucible stamp on Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils. Thesmoothest writing, 
finest tempered, most accurately graded 
leads for all pencil needs are found in 


Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


ade in every conceivable style for every 
conceivable use to which a pencil may 
be put. 
If dealer d t k th 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


CHICAGOF; 
ALTON 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO »» KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO ~» ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO »~»PEORIA, | 
ST.LOUIS“* KANSAS CITY. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark.. DENVER. Colo, 
TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA 4%» OREGON. 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGEK AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RELIEF PEN 


Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 
0 other varieties 
of stub pens. . 
| 5 0 styles fine, medium 
and blunt points. . . 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


Tue EsTeRBROOK STEEL PEN Co, 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. 


Quay 


Standard Typewriter 
defies competition 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDIGT 


327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


-NOOR not Break or Smear 
ENOOR Outlasts adl< 


We recommend * KOH-I- NOOR” PENCILS 
They can be had of every High Class Stationer 
and Art Material Dealer in America 
FAVOR RUHL & CO., 123 W. HOUSTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE BALL BEARINGS OF THE DENSMORE TYPEBARS ARE 
LOCATED AT THE WEARING POINTS, ON THE PROTECTION 
OF WHICH IN ANY MACHINE CONTINUOUSLY GOOD WORK 
CHIEFLY DEPENDS. 


Main Office, 309 Broadway, New York. 
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Redmond, Kerr & Co. 


BANKERS 
41 Wall Street, New York 


TRANSACT A GENERAL 
BANKING BUSINESS 


Receive deposits subject to draft. ,Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agent for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Secu- 
rities bought and sold on commission. 


High-Grade 
Investment Securities 
List of current offerings sent on application 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


42SERVICEs. 


ROUTE 


Cuas. H, Tr.Mgr. W.H. Pres. &G.M. 


FIVE OF ‘EM? 
FINE ‘UNS,TOO. & 


RUN DAILY IN 


exe BUFFALO. 
Bor'em 


Luxurious Sleepme Cars, 
Fine Cafe Cars, 
Reomy 


E.G. ow 


Big Four Route 


FROM 
CHICAGO 
TO 


Cincinnati, Louisville, 


the 
South and Southeast. 


THE SCENIC LINE TO 
Virginia Hot Springs and Washington, D.C., 
via the Picturesque 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R’Y, 


the short line to 
Asheville, N. C,, and Florida. 


Indianapolis, 


W. LYNCH, & T.A. Ww. P, DEPPE Ass’t & T.A, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N.A. 234 Clark St., CHICAGO 


| 

CHICAGO. “TRAINS. 

ST.LOUIS 

KANSASCITY, 

3 

Lackawanna 


DWARF #* SIZE 
GIANT POWER | 
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A GLASS IS A NECESSITY 


No one out of door, whether Traveler, Sportsman, Sailor, Ranch- 
man or Stay-at-Home can afford to be without a STEREO. 
If you think this statement overdrawn it is because you have 


never had a 


Rochester. N.Y. 
BRANCHES 
New York Chicago pew 


convenient it is. 


STEREO for a companion, 


You have never tested its Immense Field, Marvelous Definition, 
and Magnifying Power, or realized how small, light, elegant and 


Illustrated booklet explains all, 
We will also send you a Catalog of Tyctagraptte Lenses, Microscopes, or Chemical 


Apparatus and Chemica 


s if interested. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


SYSTEM OF DEVICES FOR BRAIN WORKERS 
will interest you. It embraces many convenient contrivances 
for facilitating literary labor. These include a variety of Stands 
for reading and writing (that illustrated above, No. 300-AC, is 
adjustable to any height with top fixable at any slant, price, with 
inkstand attachment as shown, $9.25). Atlas and Folio 
Stands, Dictionary Holders for one, two or ten volumes (any 
dictionary accommodated, including the Century). Adjustable 
Reading Desks (attachable to a Morris or any other kind of 
chair, couch, or bed), Telescopic Book- Racks, and other simi- 
lar articles covering the whole range of appliances helpful to the 
reader, writer, or student, This system also includes 
SARGENT’S ROLLER-BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES 
(used exclusively in the New Library of Congress) and univer- 
sally accepted as the best. 

Our new Catalogue D, of 48 pages with 75 illustrations, gives 
a good idea of the goods, It is sent without charge. 


George F. Sargent Com , 289 N. 4th Ave., next 


KORONA CAMERAS 


Our Series VI, long focus, is the only camera of this 
design on the market fitted with a convertible lens. It 
is unequaled in quality, and matchless in beauty. 
SPECIAL TERMS to educational institutions. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue 
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PLEASE THE CRITICAL : 


USED THE WORLD OVER 
FOR MORE THAN 
HALF A CENTURY. 


First Aid 
o The Injured. 


Controls All 
“<=> Pain, Bleeding and Inflammation. 


There is only ONE POND’S EXTRACT and everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch Hazel 
preparations represented to be ‘‘the same as’? POND’S EXTRACT. They 

enerally contain ‘‘ wood alcohol,’’ which irritates the skin, and, taken internally, 
is a deadly poison. 

Get POND’S EXTRACT, sold onLy in SEALED BOTTLES in BUFF wrappers. 

POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT cures itching or bleeding piles, however severe. It is a specific 
in all skin diseases, and gives quick relief to burns and bruises. 


Genuine bears blue 
signature on label. 
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Registered by 
U, S, Patent Office 


OF VIRGINIA, 
Springs Nos. 1 and 2, 


IN COMPOSITION APPROXIMATES THE 


Blood Serum. 
A BLOOD FOOD AND NUTRIENT. 


John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Phila- 


delphia, etc. New York Medical Journal, July 22, 1899 (extract). 


*¢An additional advantage and extremely importart reason for 
the PECULIAR EFFICACY of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER lics in the 
fact that its composition approximates that of the Serum of the Blood; 
therefore it is admirably fitted for absorption into the blood current and 
immediate incorporation with the watery portion of the nutrient fluid. 
it becomes at once identical with the BLOOD SERUM. These are quali- 
ties which far surpass those possessed by any extemporaneous solution 
of a single chemical preparation, as when a lithia tablet, e. ¢., is dis- 
solved in water for immediate administration. When we speak of 
a dose, it is of a quantity altogether relative, and what the physician 
emphatically desires in a dose is therapeutic efficiency. This we 
have in the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘ 

‘*Those who have made use of this water and carefully noted its ef- 
fects have often been surprised at the results obtained from amounts so 
small, according to chemical analysis, of Lithia and the accompanying 
Salts. The explanation of this extraordinary activity is doubtless to 
be found in the conditions just adduced.” 

Both of these waters are powerful Nerve Tonics, and No. 1 is also a 
potent Blood Tonic, and is especially indicated in all cases where 
there is Poverty or Deficiency of Blood. In the absence of these 
symptons, No. 2 is more especially indicated. 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials, which defy all imputation or questions, sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


Springs are open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
They are reached from all directions over the Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 
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Perfect Food’’ 
‘* Preserbes Health’’ 
Prolongs Life 


BAKER’S 


“ Known«the world -over.* 

dorsements fromthe »meglical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


on Every Package Established 1780, 


REAP AE AP AY AP AYA 


¥. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


Write for booklet of “WEBER ART CREATIONS” 
“(three beautiful’new designs in upright cases), and 
for recent opinions of 


|. *World-Renowned ‘Artists. andSingers 


““For Sympathetic, Pute and “Rich “Tone,,Com- 


vbiged with Great gst Power,” the 
|; WEBER PIANO HAS NO EQUAL 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Liberal. 
Send for Catalogue. 


WEBER WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
183 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Good for the spotter of Spotless Town ! 
He spotted a spot on the Butcher’s gown. 
*T would not be meet, for justice’ sake, 
To roast the Butcher at the steak, 

And so_ behind, the bars he’ll go. 


Bars of ‘what SA POLIO 
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